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TEAMWORK 


Foods selected from four food groups, 
by supplementing each other, can provide 
all of the energy and essential nutrients 
needed by adults and children for health 
... Maintenance... and growth. 


In A Guide to Good Eating, our com- 
mon foods have been placed in four 
separate groups as shown in the chart. 
Each group makes special contributions. 
These minimum servings provide the 
average adult approximately the follow- 
ing amounts of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances for essential 
nutrients... 


from milk or its equivalent in dairy foods 

.% of the calcium...about Y the 
riboflavin... V% the protein...and ‘/s 
the vitamin A... 


when some eggs 
more 


from the meat group... 
and glandular meats are chosen... 
than Y; of the protein and iron... Y2 the 


niacin... and about Y4 the thiamine, ribo- 
flavin and vitamin A... 

from vegetables and fruits... all of the 
vitamin C ... % the vitamin A value... 
about V4 the iron...and '5 the thiamine... 


from enriched or whole grain breads and 
cereals... V% the thiamine...and ‘5 
the niacin and iron, 

In addition, each group provides sig- 
nificant amounts of many other nutrients. 
For instance, milk and dairy foods pro- 
vide some of all nutrients known to be 
essential to man . and breads and 
cereals supplement the protein, B vita- 
mins and minerals of the milk, meat, and 
vegetable-fruit groups. 

Eaten in the minimum amounts sug- 
gested, these foods form the basis of an 
adequate diet but do not meet the recom- 
mended allowances for energy and all of 
the nutrients. Additional amounts of the 


Since 1915 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 


have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


111 NORTH 


ARE AVAILABLE 


A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 


MEAT GROUP 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


! 


BREADS AND CEREALS 


f 


same or other foods are usually needed. 
Sugars, syrups, fats and oils used in food 
preparation provide mainly energy. 
When combined in well-prepared 
meals, foods selected from each of these 
four food groups can satisfy the tastes, 
appetites and nutrient needs of all mem- 
bers of the family . young and old. 


promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


{ non-profit organization 


CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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CRUMBS 


SPECIALLY MILLED FOR COOKING 


“All-purpose” crumbs—especially milled for 
cooking from Kellogg’s famous flakes of corn 


Maybe you've rolled Kellogg’s Corn Flakes into 
crumbs before and already know how they add 
goodness in cooking. Then you understand why our 
own home economists suggested we mill these 
golden flakes of corn to a uniform texture— perfect 
for many uses. 

And you probably won’t be surprised to learn we 
found these new crumbs superior in flavor, color, 
and texture—in all the ways that ordinary crumbs 
are used—and in many new ways, too. 

For example, they’re so golden-crisp, they make 
a delicious pie crust—a crisp coating for appetizers 

a wonderfully crunchy topping for ice cream. 


fried foods more digestible. 

We’ve put some of their hundreds of uses into a 
booklet called ‘‘Corn Flake Crumbs Cookery.’’ We'd 
be glad to send it to you — address your request to 
Kay Kellogg, Kellogg Co., Dept. JHE-159, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

We know you and your students will get many 
new ideas for using these golden all-purpose crumbs. 
Experiment with them in your own recipes. There’s 
no limit to the uses for their 
crisp, golden goodness 


To get this free booklet, 


**Corn Flake Crumbs Cookery,”’ 


When you use them for frying, you’ll notice that 
just write Kay Kellogg. 


they’re so crisp they absorb less fat .. . help make 


e 
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Now Jane Ashley presents her recipe for 


The quickest, easiest fudge ever known— 
MADE WITH KARO SYRUP 


10-MINUTE FUDGE BROWN SUGAR FUDGE: Follow recipe for 10-minute 
Fudge omitting chocolate and water. Melt '4 cup brown 


3 (1 oz.) squares unsweetened chocolate sugar with the butter. Use dark KARO Syrup, Blue Label. 
4 tablespoons butter or margarine Pie 
ibis Sit ial tiiait ® Keeps longer—No crystallization 
_— @ alia in cs @ Easiest fudge in the world to make 
Fo Cp SORE Sy a @ Faster— make it in just 10 minutes 
1/2 cup KARO Syrup, Red or Blue Label pie 
1 tablespoon water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1/2 cup chopped nuts (optional) 


Melt chocolate and butter in top of 2-quart double boiler 

over hot water. Meanwhile sift together confectioners’ 

sugar and dry milk. Stir KARO Syrup, water and vanilla 

into chocolate-butter mixture. Stir in sifted sugar and 

dry milk in two additions. Continue stirring until mixture 

is well blended and smooth. Remove from heat; stir in 

nuts. Turn into buttered 8-inch square pan. Cool. Cut o*"e, “CRYSTAL CLEAR” “DARK'N RICH” 


into squares. Makes 134 lbs. Se (Red label) (Blue label) 
1 cup miniature or cut-up marshmallows may be sub- Mf CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


stituted for nuts. *ae* 
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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS: You have only 


until MARCH 2"4 to 


Win A 


6-Week ‘lour 
of Europe :., 


including visits with FAMOUS CHEFS in gourmet capitals of the 
Continent (or $2,500.00 in cash). That is only the first prize in 
the KNOX INTERNATIONAL CHEFS’ TOUR CONTEST. 


Second Prize: A |-week trip to New York or San Francisco, with 
visits to world-famous restaurants, their kitchens, their chefs. 


(Or $750.00 in cash.) 


Third Prize: $500.00 in cash. Also 15 additional awards. 


But that is not all. To further home eco- 
nomics education, cash awards will go to 
the schools represented by the three top 
winning teachers. There will also be gift 
awards to the students of the three top 


winning teachers. 


re | PLAN NOW TO WIN 
KNOX 


i Open to all junior and senior 
high school home economics 


ror, 


| Chefs’ ‘Tour , ' 
CONTEST | teachers, prizes will be 


awarded for the best class- 
room projects involving unflavored gelatine. 
If you did not receive your 1958 Knox Teach- 


¢ KNOX | 


' 


er’s Kit, which includes full information on 
the Knox International Chefs’ Tour Contest, 
please write us for the Contest Bulletin with 
the contest rules. We will send you the Kit. 
March 2nd is the deadline. Plan now to win 
this exciting, worthwhile contest. 


Educational Department 


KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 


JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED 
THESE NEW 


MODERNIZED TEACHING AIDS 


ON INFANT NUTRITION? 


.) + ; Sludents > 
Want nutrition 
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GERBER’S TEACHER’S MANUAL GERBER’S STUDENT'S LEAFLET 


A well-planned teaching guide covering the basics 
of infant nutrition. Subjects include: 
+ Dietary Allowance Breakdown - Daily Food Plan 
Composition of Milks - Supplementary Foods - 
Junior Foods - Feeding Techniques + Mealtime 
Psychology « Advantages of Baby Foods 


A comprehensive reference source for student home 
study. Subjects include 
Principles of Infant Feeding - Daily Dietary 
Requirements + Foods for Infants - Establishing 
Good Food Habits + Foods for Toddlers - Sample 
Menu Patterns - Adventuring in Infant Feeding 


SOS SESE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EEEE SETHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EERE 
FREE TEACHING AIDS! For Gerber's 
Teacher's Manual and Students’ Leaf- er Cr a y OO S 
let, write to Gerber Baby Foods, Dept. 
251-9, Fremont, Mich. State number of 


FREMONT. MICHIGAN 
copies of Students’ Leaflet desired. 


5 Cereals * Over 85 Strained & Junior Foods, including Meats. 
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Adventuring in 


HOME LIVING 


Adventuring in = Book 1 
revised 
and 
Book 2 


ADVENTURING IN HOME LIVING 
Hazel M. Hatcher ¢ Mildred E. Andrews 


You owe it to yourself to see these two new all-purpose homemaking texts. 
Here are books full of life, action, and motivation; books with colorful, 
informative illustrations; books both boys and girls will love. to use, that 
you will love to teach. Student-teacher cooperation in situations where 
students share in planning and carrying out the work is stressed. All the 
important areas of an up-to-date homemaking program are included— 
foods, clothing, child care, housing, family relationships, health, etc. In 
Book 1, Revised, interest and reading level are geared to the young ado- 


lescent. The brand new Book 2 meets the needs of slightly older students. 


TEACHERS GUIDE 


Because so many of you asked for it, a Teachers Guide to accompany 
ADVENTURING IN HOME LIVING, Book 1, Revised, and Book 2 is 
now available. This Guide gives information on how to employ coopera- 


tive teaching procedures and cites examples from the two texts. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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“Three Outstanding 
Educational © pp OtlundieS 


pp" Studewt Dietitians... 


The Army Medical Service, qualify as a hospital dietitian without financial worry. 


the Sponsor 
whose mission is to provide the 


finest care available for the Army’s sick and wounded 
personnel. Army dietitians make a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the Service by administering all phases of the Food 
Service Divisions in Army hospitals in this country and 
overseas. 


Approved by the American Dietetic Association, this 12- 
month internship gives you experience in both the ad- 
ministrative and therapeutic phases of dietetics. The 
internship is conducted at Walter Reed Army Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., and Brooke Army Hospital, San 
Antonio, Texas. Upon entering the program you will be 


commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the AMSC, Army 
Reserve, will receive $270.18 per month, with your quarters 
furnished to you, and will enjoy the rank and prestige of 
an Army officer. After completing your internship, you 
will be assigned as a staff member in an Army hospital, 


A six weeks’ Dietetic Summer 
Practicum offers practical ex- 


the Programs 


perience in the administrative and therapeutic aspects 
of hospital dietetics to college students who have com- 
pleted their junior year. In this program, you are under 
Federal Civil Service and will receive pay at the rate of 
$166 per month. 


working with other officers in an outstanding professional 
career. 


“the Qualifications —Fo:ine mune 


An AMSC-sponsored Student Dietitian Program giving finan- 
cial assistance to outstanding students majoring in Foods 
and Nutrition or Institution Management. You enlist in 
the Women’s Army Corps Reserve, and remain in your 


Summer Practicum, 
you must have completed your junior year. For the Student 
Dietitian Program, you must have completed either your 
school to complete your educational requirements, receiv- 
ing in excess of $200 per month. At the time of graduation 
you are commissioned in the AMSC to take part in 
Dietetic Internship. 


sophomore or junior year, majoring in Foods and Nutri- 
tion or Institution Management. For the Dietetic Internship, 
you must have a bachelor’s degree, with a major in Foods 
and Nutrition or in Institution Management, from an 


An AMSC-sponsored Dietetic Internship, enabling you to accredited college or university 


JHE-1-59 


2e2e2202202@e@2 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
full details on these outstanding educational 
opportunities. Simply clip and mail 


THE SURGEON GENERAL 
Department of the Army 


Washington 25, 8. ©. Please send me full details on the Army Medical 


Specialist Corps’ Programs checked below 


this coupon today, and you will receive 
all the facts—at no obligation! 
Dietetic Summer Practicum Student Dietitian Program 


Dietetic Internship 


Seseeees eee 6a 


Name 
Address 
City State 


School Date of Graduation 





@ The Association is inaugurating its 50th 
Anniversary celebration with a dinner in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 15 for a small group of 
government officials and officers of national organi- 
zations with whom the American Home Economics 
Association has close professional ties. In the 
morning of the 15th, the AHEA president and other 
officers will hold a press meeting arranged by the 
AHEA’s public relations counsel. State and local 
groups are being encouraged to hold similar din- 
ners on the 15th in order to make the celebration 
a nation-wide event. 


@ The AHEA committee on federal research re- 
lated to home economics met at the headquarters 
of the American Home Economics Association in 
Washington, December 2-4. The committee is con- 
tinuing to assemble data and plan activity in sup- 
port of the Association’s proposal that the federal 
government establish a foundation devoted to re- 
search for the American home. To be effective, 


such a Foundation must have a carefully thought 
out program, well-substantiated proof of the need, 


and understanding and support by many organiza- 
tions and individuals as well as by members of the 
Congress. The committee is working on all of these 
approaches. 


@ A National Conference on Homemakers Serv- 
ices will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on February 10 and 11, 1959. This will 
be a multidisciplinary conference, broad in scope, 
to stimulate the development of Homemakers 
Services throughout the United States. It has been 
organized by the Children’s Bureau at the request 
of the National Committee on Homemakers Serv- 
ices. Its sponsors include eight units of the 
USDHEW and 26 national voluntary agencies. 
These voluntary agencies were invited to serve as 
sponsors because they had been active over a pe- 
riod of time in promoting, administering, or financ- 
ing such service as a part of social welfare and 
health programs. 

Edna P. Amidon is representing the commissioner 
of education as a member of the staff committee 


of the department. Several home economists who 
are participating in the work of the pre-conference 
study groups will be in attendance at the confer- 
ence. Other home economists have been invited 
through the recommendation of one of the spon- 
soring voluntary agencies. Attendance at the con- 
ference is limited to 400. 

“Homemaker Service,” published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in November, describes this service. 

Copies may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. for 15 cents each. 


@ Research projects in educational television, 
radio, motion pictures, and related communications 
media are eligible for federal funds under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. The Office of Edu- 
cation has announced that it is prepared to con- 
sider applications for funds to support research 
projects in these new educational media. 

The Office of Education has sent out a field let- 
ter, inviting project proposals, summarizing the 
purposes of the Act, and suggesting material for 
inclusion in fund applications. 


@ The Sixth White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth is to be held in 1960. In his call 


for the Conference, President Eisenhower said: 


. . » These conferences have contributed much to our pres- 
ent recognition of the importance of children and youth 
and their full development to our national future. 

. . . The rapidly changing times in which we live, and the 
increasingly fast pace of change, make it incumbent upon 
us to do everything we can to plan ahead and to see that 
we prepare today’s children well for life in tomorrow's 


world. eee 


Dates set for the 1960 Conference are March 27 
to April 2, 1960. 

In November, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (330 Independence Avenue, 
S. W., Washington 25, D. C.), issued the first 
number of Conference Reporter, a newsletter de- 
signed to publicize the Conference and _ report 
plans for it. 

A pamphlet of “Suggestions to Organizations 
Concerned with the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth” is available without charge 
to individuals and groups who are discussing the 
Conference and preparing for it. Request the 
pamphlet from the above address. 
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Our Anniversary Year 


N this year, home economists pause to review 

the 50 years of history of the American Home 
Economics Association, to evaluate what has been 
accomplished in these five decades, and to look 
forward with a sense of rededication for the years 
ahead. 

Recorded history makes it easy to review the 
past of our Association. What we are doing now 
can be delineated as we appraise the present. How- 
ever, to look into the future is not so easy. In this 
endeavor, none of us is more authoritative than the 
other and, in this sense, we are all equal. Let us 
then, as partners, think together about our profes- 
sion in this anniversary year. As the months pass, 
let us reacquaint ourselves with the accomplish- 
ments of the past; let us engage in soul searching 
of our today’s activities; let us ask ourselves “Will 
this in its time be an achievement?” “Will this be 
good enough even ten years hence?” Let us make 
of this anniversary a year of festivity with focus on 
the future. Let us seek a course to be followed 
throughout the year with pride, but also with in- 
sight, vision, and purpose. 

In this first month of our anniversary year, let us 
set our feet on this path. Let us look together at a 
few of the guideposts already at hand. 


“Out of the Nowhere into the Here” 


“In home economics as in any other field, the 
individual pioneers are the ones who bring some- 
thing out of the nowhere into the here,” said 
Keturah E. Baldwin in The AHEA Saga, our de- 
lightful “account of the origin and development of 
the American Home Economics Association and a 
glimpse at the grass roots from which it grew.” 
From the Forerunner Movements to the Conning 
Tower turned toward the future, The AHEA Saga 
is a publication well worth rereading at this period 
of our history. The many challenges which home 
economics faces in a period when all education is 
being challenged warrants the rereading, too, of 
some of the early Lake Placid Conference reports. 


Olga P. Brucher 


Miss Brucher is president of the American Home 
Economics Association and dean of the College 
of Home Economics at the University of Rhode 
Island. In this article, she expresses her hopes for 
the Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary Year. Cele- 
brations will continue throughout the year with a 
special observance at the annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee in June. 


As we attempt a redefinition of home economics for 
the years ahead, we might well give consideration 
to these statements from the 1902 Lake Placid 
Conference: 


1. Home economics in its most comprehensive sense is the 
study of the laws, conditions, principles and ideals which 
are concerned on the one hand with man’s immediate 
physical environment and on the other hand with his 
nature as a social being, and is the study specially of 
the relation between those two factors. 

In a narrow sense the term is given to the study of the 
empirical sciences with special reference to the practical 


problems of housework, . . .' 


In forming a complete definition, however, it may be 
possible to consider home economics as a_ philosophical 
subject, i.e. a study of relation, while the subjects on which 
it depends, i.e. economics, sociology, chemistry, hygiene 
and others, are empirical in their nature and concerned with 
events and phenomena.’ 

These were good statements. Out of the no- 
where, our pioneers brought a philosophy into the 
here. Can we, in this anniversary year, define 
equally well home economics as it functions in our 
technological age? 

And now to turn to yet another Association 
classic, The Life of Ellen H. Richards, we find en- 
couragement and something of “What we have 
been, makes us what we are” in these words from 
the Foreword to the Anniversary Edition: 

The very fact that a biography of Ellen H. Richards is 
still warmly welcomed speaks for the affirmed greatness 


1 Proceedings of the fourth annual Lake Placid Confer- 
ence on Home Economics, September 16-20, 1902, pp. 
70-71 

? Ibid, p. 71. 
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of the founder of home economics. In the decades since 
her death, the projects that were warm with her per- 
sonality when this biography was first written have gained 
stature and life of their own. Higher education for 
women has been achieved, but questioning minds in the 
tradition of Mrs. Richards still seek to direct its clearest 
rays to the life of our times. Homemaking has become 
increasingly scientific, yet the intellectual challenge so 
stimulated by Mrs. Richards grows stronger each year. The 
focus of the academic and scientific approach on the field 
of homemaking, which climaxed Mrs. Richards’ work, has 
created a new profession, honored at home and around the 
world. 

Home economics—as its founders saw it—and as it exists 
today—is concerned on the one hand with man’s physical 
environment and on the other with his nature as a social 
being, and is the study especially of the relation between 
these two factors. 

The ability to contribute to the social and cultural en- 
vironment of the family as well as to its physical sur- 
roundings has, over the years, become one of the most 
treasured characteristics of home economics. One of the 
prime objectives of the profession and of the American 
Home Economics Association is to continue and to ex- 
pand this capacity throughout the future. 


Our Look at Today 

What are we doing today? What are we think- 
ing? What are our immediate goals? How can we 
delineate our field? What is today’s ideal? Today’s 
criterion for our programs? Guideposts to some 
of the answers we may find in our 1958-60 Program 
of Work, which bridges the anniversary year. As 
we progress through our Fiftieth Anniversary, let 
each home economist find for herself those sections 
of the program of work in which she can take 
leadership in the planning and carrying out of the 
program of work in the area of home economics 
which is hers. Three points, particularly, I feel, we 
should consider: 

First, membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. In our fiftieth year, it is im- 
portant to strengthen our Association, not only by 
sponsoring strong programs of work in the state 
and local areas but by increasing our total Asso- 
ciation membership. Any professional association 
which speaks for its membership has a voice as 
strong as the sum total of the individuals united 
in the membership. Our voice must become 
stronger than it is today. We have potential home 
economics association members throughout this 
country who would double our present member- 
ship. Can they, too, not find additional professional 
satisfaction and stimulation through our Associa- 
tion Program? Let it be an anniversary goal of 
every state association and each individual member 
to encourage increased membership in our profes- 
sional association. In 1909, there were 700 charter 


January 1959 


members of the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation; today, there are almost 40 times that num- 
ber; will the next 50 years show a similar increase? 

Second, education. In the year since the program 
of work was developed in November 1957, it has 
been satisfying to note that the Sputnik era of em- 
phasis on science is being moderated by the 
thoughtful expressions of many persons that the 
purposes of education must consider broader objec- 
tives than the overemphasis on a few areas. How- 
ever, it is important that all of us continue to 
emphasize to our co-workers in education and to 
others our concern for the need to protect our 
families and our society from the overexploitation 
of the idea of the importance of the physical sci- 
ences for all people. 

Third, from our program of work I would em- 
phasize womanpower, which is every day more 
closely linked to both education and to the social 
and economic changes of our world. The increased 
recognition of women’s role in the labor force has 
been brought to attention through many studies. 
We need to evaluate this change carefully in terms 
of our programs. But we are not alone in trying 
to reconcile the traditional contributions of home- 
maker and mother with the importance of woman- 
power in our economic life. Such phrases as “waste 
of talent,” “feminine fall-out,” “new timetables for 
women’s education” are appearing more frequently 
and being discussed more thoughtfully. The Com- 
mission on the Education of Women of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in a recent newsletter 
again calls attention to the need for matching edu- 
cational patterns to the special needs of women in 
today’s world and the difficulty in helping young 
women recognize the variety of roles that the 
changing times offer to, and require of, women to- 
day. Surely this is a pioneering area to which all 
of us need to give time and study. Where our first 
pioneers established the link between the academic 
and scientific approach and homemaking, we, the 
pioneers of today and tomorrow, can add a third 
dimension to this relationship through our contri- 
bution to the woman in the home and in paid 
employment, whether this be sequential or simul- 
taneous activity. 


And Now the Future 

As we begin our Fiftieth Anniversary year, we 
are more than ever interested in the work of the 
Association’s committee on philosophy and objec- 
tives appointed two years ago to review our past, 
evaluate our present, and plan for our future. A 
climax of this committee’s work is to come at the 
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annual meeting in June. The committee has already 
prepared a tentative statement of the philosophy 
and objectives of home economics which many 
members have had an opportunity to read and to 
study. It is the hope of the committee that out of 
the serious deliberation of these statements by many 
Association members and our colleagues in related 
areas of home economics will come an inspiring 
charter for the future of the profession—a charter 
that will point the way to valuable and imaginative 
contributions to society in the decades ahead. To 
be truly effective, the philosophy accepted by our 
minds must be expressed in all of our programs and 
in all of our activities, wherever they may be or in 
whatever area of the profession. Our greatest 
challenge in this anniversary year, then, is to recog- 
nize, to accept, and to be prepared to implement a 
truly constructive and forward-looking philosophy 
for the profession. 


How Far, the Future? 

Many home economists who attended the Inter- 
national Congress at the University of Maryland 
last August will recall a comment on this topic 
made by Winifred S. Hargreaves of London. One 
of the questions she asked is “Are we thinking and 
working in terms far enough ahead?” A French 
educator at the Congress is quoted as saying that 
home economics education to be valid should think 
ahead for 25 years. Events have shown that that 
is a long time nowadays, but are we thinking of 
even a decade ahead, the Congress was asked. 

Companion to “how far ahead?” is the question 
of how to chart our course for such a period. A 
brief review of the tremendous technological 
changes which have occurred with the past 50 years 
may be indicative of what we may need to consider 
for our future. It has been said that each time a 
fresh and exciting age emerges marked by changed 
attitudes, changed customs, changed goals, it is 
alive with expanded opportunities for those who 
first recognize the signposts and have the courage 
to follow them. We are truly living in such an era, 
and we may have accepted without awareness many 
of these changes as part of our daily life. It would 
be needless to enumerate the tremendous tech- 
nological advances which affect home and family 
living. The rapidity with which we adjust and 
modify our role in education in this technological 
age will be an indication of the success we achieve 
in the future. I recall someone saying 


Put yourself into the 1980s. You are 25 years older. Be- 
hind you has swept an era of scientific achievement un- 
equaled in history. What will it actually be like living in 
the amazing ’80s? 


OUR ANNIVERSARY YEAR ll 


The 1980s will belong to the young people of 
today, to those who are now entering the profes- 
sion. Nevertheless, I believe that for all home econo- 
mists the important question will still be: What 
are the fundamental values in the family and the 
role of the individual in the family that need to be 
preserved and strengthened in the rapidly chang- 
ing environment in which the family finds itself? 
All of us know that in periods of history there are 
times when the tempo of progress quickens and a 
society explodes in a flood of new ideas, new tastes, 
and new standards. If we are truly to be of service 
in helping families determine rewarding goals and 
evaluate for themselves the role each individual 
family wishes to play, we must give much con- 
sideration to this rapidly changing environment in 
which the family of today lives and to which it 
must adjust. 

Across the land, this year, we will celebrate our 
successes of the past. We will be inspired anew 
with the gains in well-being and happiness, multi- 
plied and increased through the years, that have 
come, in part, through our efforts. When we 
acclaim our Association throughout the year, when 
we meet in Milwaukee for the annual meeting of 
our anniversary year and there honor many whose 
voices have gone out from these very pages in in- 
spiration and encouragement, we will be paying 
tribute to a philosophy of individual and family 
well-being. And we will recognize much yet to 
be done. 

In conclusion, then, I would like to return to 
our rededication to the purpose of our profession 
and to remind ourselves that home economics 
strives to strengthen and reinforce family life; that 
it contributes to the mental, physical, and social 
development of the individual and to relationships 
between groups; that it develops principles and 
knowledge and applies those already developed in 
other areas; and that it is a dynamic field closely 
linked to social, economic, and technological de- 
velopments; and that the object of our Association 
is to provide opportunities for members to co- 
operate in the attainment of the well-being of 
individuals and of families, the improvement of 
homes, and the preservation of values significant 
in home life. 

These are ideas and purposes we may well take 
into the future with us. They come from our past; 
they have been strengthened by our accomplish- 
ments and achievements; they are being tested in 
each day's present activities and meditation; they 
can inspire us in the future. 





A Backward Glance and a Forward Look 


Fifty Years of Home Economics Research 


As its major contribution to the commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the research section is planning a 
series of JourNaL articles concerning the major contri- 
butions of research in home economics to the well-being 
of individuals and families. This paper, presented by 
Dr. Adams at the research section meeting during the 
1958 annual meeting of AHEA in Philadelphia on 
June 26, is the first of the series. It is anticipated that 
the entire series will be published as a bulletin in 1960. 
—Sara BLACKWELL, chairman, AHEA research section. 


EFORE discussing the progress of home eco- 
nomics research over the past half century, 
perhaps it would be well to establish a background 
of the developments that antedated this 50-year 
period. These are developments which, in retro- 
spect, seem to have influenced in no little measure 
the course that home economics research has taken. 
What we might call the progressive movement 
in home economics_probably originated in 1869-70. 
By 1872, lowa State College had established courses 
in cookery and household arts and a course of lec- 
tures on housekeeping. In 1877, a course on the 
kitchen was added. By 1900-1901, ten land-grant 
institutions had courses in “domestic economy.” 
There was also a department of domestic science 
or domestic administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and a course in sanitary 
chemistry, which pertained to the home, at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

With this growing interest in household or do- 
mestic science and economy, it was only natural 
that leaders with vision and hopes should gather 
to discuss the problems and plan for the future. 
And so it was that the first informal meeting of 
interested persons was held at Lake Placid, New 
York, in September 1899. Only eleven were pres- 
ent, including Ellen H. Richards, whose name is 
familiar to all of us as the instigator of the home 
economics movement. There were ten of these 
Lake Placid conferences, held in successive years, 


through 1908. 


Georgian Adams 








Dr. Adams is the principal h ec ist in the 
State Experiment Stations Division of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 


Initially the conference was concerned with the 
establishment of organized courses in home eco- 
nomics in normal schools and colleges. At this stage, 
courses envisioned were centered around food, 
shelter, and clothing and were apparently based on 
current knowledge and on accepted procedures of 
homemaking. Some background training and edu- 
cation in chemistry, physics, fine arts, history, and 
civics were also envisioned. At the first conference, 
in 1899, “Home Economics” was agreed upon as 
the term sufficiently broad to encompass the varied 
subject matter involved in the new teaching. The 
need to supplement current knowledge was recog- 
nized, and at the second conference in 1900 there 
was some discussion of provision in the colleges 
for graduate work in pure research and applied 
science in order to train for homemaking and other 
professions. 

By 1902, the home economics curriculum in the 
colleges was expanding from a very limited and 
homely beginning to include additional courses 
reflecting social and certain scientific developments 
of the time. This expansion in subject matter in- 
terest again posed the problem of definition to the 
Lake Placid conferees who asked themselves the 
question, What is home economics? After delib- 
eration, the following tentative definition was sug- 
gested: “Home economics in its most comprehen- 
sive sense is the study of the laws, conditions, 
principles and ideals which are concerned on the 
one hand with man’s immediate physical environ- 
ment and on the other hand with his nature as a 
social being, and is the study specially of the rela- 
tion between those two factors.” ' 

Today, many of us, in light of the varied devel- 
opments in our chosen field, are asking anew, 

? Proceedings of the fourth annual Lake Placid Confer- 
ence on Home Economics, September 16-20, 1902, pp. 
70-71. 
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What is home economics? It is timely, therefore, 
that we reexamine this definition formulated more 
than 50 years ago by a dedicated few. They delib- 
erated thoughtfully and with insight to give us a 
broad philosophical concept rather than a defini- 
tion limited by reference to specifics and materials. 

Let us consider this definition. Certainly, study 
of laws, conditions, principles, and ideals implies 
that there shall be research and that the findings 
may be applied. Concern with man’s physical en- 
vironment and with his nature as a social being— 
and with the relation between them—implies that 
our studies may concern the life sciences, the physi- 
cal sciences, and the social sciences and that there 
may be many interrelations. We could ask for no 
broader base for our research endeavors. More- 
over, the definition implies that our research must 
be dynamic, since both physical environment and 
social order change with time. 

Let us proceed to other significant developments 
in the course of these Lake Placid conferences. 

Mindful, from the beginning, of the need for 
enlisting interest and help in furtherance of the 
home economics movement, the conference of 1904 
appointed a committee to confer with the Secretary 
of Agriculture to discuss how the Department 
might best serve the needs of home economics edu- 
cators. A request that the Department increase 
the number of publications on home economics 
subjects met with sympathetic response. At Lake 
Placid in June 1905, an important part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and, in September 1906, there was a report 
on the home economics developments in the De- 
partment. This development—one of research and 
organization—I shall discuss briefly a little later. 

By the time of the tenth and last Lake Placid 
conference, in July 1908, interest and attendance 
had grown to such a degree that it was recom- 
mended that a broad national association be estab- 
lished. It was voted that the name of the organiza- 
tion be the American Home Economics Association 
and that during the coming year a periodical be 
published to stimulate more interest in the national 
organization. 

This brings us to our base line of 50 years ago, 
at which time our field of interest had been defined, 
the need for research was recognized, and the 
foundation had been laid for the incorporation of 
the American Home Economics Association in 1909. 


Research in the USDA 
The home economics developments in the De- 
partment of Agriculture that interested the Lake 
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Placid conferees were especially significant in lay- 
ing the foundation on which our research program 
has developed. Let me go back in time again to 
give you the sequence of events and a few refer- 


ence dates. 

On May 15, 1862, President Lincoln signed the 
Act establishing the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and, on July 2, 1862, he signed the Morrill Act 
providing for the establishment of agricultural col- 
leges in the states. These were the land-grant 
colleges. It is significant that Morrill did not expect 
the colleges to be agricultural schools but, rather, 
schools of science as distinct from existing classical 
colleges. 

Initially, the teaching of agricultural principles 
in these colleges was based on existing facts, facts 
which had been developed primarily through re- 
search at European experiment stations and chemi- 
cal laboratories. It was soon evident that this 
knowledge would not suffice for all time and that 
new research was needed to solve the many prob- 
lems besetting agricultural development over the 
land. Accordingly, a few of the states established 
their own experiment stations. The first of these 
was established in 1875 at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. Professor Wilbur Olin 
Atwater served as its director on a part-time basis, 
devoting the rest of his time to investigations of the 
composition of foods. In about 1880, he adapted 
the bomb calorimeter for determination of the 
caloric value of foods. Somewhat later he had 
perfected the Atwater-Rosa respiration calorimeter. 

Petitions for federal aid for the struggling experi- 
ment stations culminated in the passage of the Hatch 
Act in March 1887. This made provision for the 
establishment of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in connection with the land-grant colleges, 
and further provision for annual appropriations of 
federal grants to augment the support the states 
were able to provide. Beginning with July 1888, 
the annual appropriation act for the Department of 
Agriculture has carried an item for payments to 
states in support of the research programs at the 
agricultural experiment stations. The initial Hatch 
fund has been augmented through successive en- 
abling acts to provide the federal grants with which 
many home economists are familiar today in sup- 
port of their researches. 

The Hatch Act gave the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture (Secretary of Agriculture as of 1887) au- 
thority to supervise the research programs at the 
state experiment stations and to suggest important 
lines of inquiry. In accordance with these and 
other provisions, the Office of Experiment Stations 
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was established October 1, 1888 to represent the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his relations with the 
stations, and Dr. Atwater was named its first direc- 
tor. He served in that capacity until he resigned 
in 1891 to return to his researches at Middletown. 
Helen W. Atwater, his daughter, known to many 
of us, and long the editor of the JounnaL or HoME 
ECONOMICS, gave us an interesting comment in an 
unpublished paper concerning the work of her fa- 
ther. In his first report as director of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, he said: 


It has been urged by not a few of the best thinkers and 
wisest agriculturists and economists that in studying the 
food of animals we have no right to neglect the food of 
man. The principles involved are essentially the same. The 
majority of our people and practically all wage-workers 
spend and must spend at least half the money they earn 
for food . . . . The need and the wisdom for such studies 


requires no urging. 


Through the efforts of Dr. Atwater, Congress in 
1894 voted a special fund to initiate nutrition in- 
vestigations in the Department of Agriculture. The 
Office of Experiment Stations was entrusted with 
the supervision of the appropriations for the nutri- 
tion investigations, and Dr. Atwater was appointed 
special agent in charge, with headquarters at Mid- 


dletown, Connecticut. Through the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations he enlisted the co-operation of 
investigators at many experiment stations and col- 
leges throughout the country in conducting dietary 
studies and digestion experiments, using both hu- 
man subjects and animals. The composition and 
caloric value of foods and feedstuffs were also 
determined. 

The findings of the many investigations were 
published in a series of Office of Experiment Sta- 
tion bulletins. Possibly the one best known to us is 
Bulletin 28, The Chemical Composition of Amer- 
ican Food Materials, first issued in 1896 under the 
authorship of Atwater and Wood. For 44 years 
Bulletin 28 or one of its later editions was used as 
the source of data for dietary calculations. Bulletin 
28 went out of print in 1940. The original data 
cards of Atwater were still intact, however, and 
served as the basis on which to build, as other 
workers, in what was then the Bureau of Home 
Economics, continued the task of keeping the com- 
pilation up to date and of publishing new tables of 
food composition. 

In 1906, two years after Dr. Atwater retired be- 
cause of poor health, the headquarters of the Hu- 
man Nutrition Investigations was moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Charles Ford Langworthy was 
placed in charge. In 1907 and 1908, Congress 
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appropriated funds for moving the respiration cal- 
orimeter and establishing it in the Department of 
Agriculture. It was this research in human nutri- 
tion that interested the Lake Placid conferees who 
considered it pertinent to the developing interests 
of home economics. 

This account brings us to the year 1908—our 50- 
year base line. What has been the progress of 
home economics research since 1908? 

The Office of Experiment Stations continued the 
nutrition investigations until July 1, 1915, at which 
time there was a partial reorganization in the De- 
partment with the creation of a States Relations 
Service. This Service included the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations and a newly created agency, the 
Office of Home Economics. To this latter agency, 
the food and nutrition investigations were trans- 
ferred. The work in the Office of Home Economics 
was expanded to include investigations in clothing 
and textiles, household management, and equip- 
ment. Work in experimental foods was also initi- 
ated and expanded in the war years. The standard- 
of-living study undertaken in this period was the 
forerunner of periodic surveys that have been made 
up to the present at regional or national levels. 

On June 30, 1923, the States Relations Service 
was abolished and the Office of Home Economics 
was elevated to the status of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, with Dr. Louise Stanley as chief. Sub- 
sequent reorganizations brought changes in per- 
sonnel, and in name, and served to strengthen the 
research administration. In the reorganization of 
the Agricultural Research Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in February 1957, the 
agency that many of us long referred to familiarly 
as “The Bureau” became the Institute of Home 
Economics. Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling continued into 
the position of director of the Institute. (Perhaps 
I should mention in passing that in this 1957 reor- 
ganization the Office of Experiment Stations be- 
came the State Experiment Stations Division). 
Within the Institute of Home Economics, there are 
three major divisions, one for human nutrition re- 
search, another for household economics research, 
and the third for clothing and housing research. 
These suggest the scope of current research en- 
deavors. 

Whereas home economics research, through the 
course of events, had become established at the 
federal level in the first quarter of the century, it 
had scarcely made a beginning in the land-grant 
colleges and agricultural experiment stations. This 
is understandable when one considers that the sub- 
ject matter in home economics was being evolved 
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and home economists were still busy determining 
what of the current knowledge they could teach 
effectively. In general, they were not trained for 
research and, more than that, funds for such under- 
taking were lacking. 

In the crisis of the First World War, however, 
the home economists measured up to the sudden 
demands made upon them. At the land-grant col- 
leges, as well as in the Office of Home Economics, 
they faced the problems of learning how to preserve 
and store food to be sent overseas and of utiliza- 
tion of the food left for consumption at home. With 
the scarcity of food there was concern for the levels 
of essential nutrients in the nation’s diet. Research 
accomplishments on these problems brought greater 
respect and dignity to the field. At the same time 
it made the home economists increasingly aware 
of the need to acquire the basic skills for research. 

In 1925, with the passage of the Purnell Act, 
great impetus was given to home economics re- 
search at the agricultural experiment stations. This 
Act, providing for additional federal-grant support 
for research at the agricultural experiment stations, 
spelled out appropriate areas of investigation, in- 
cluding “such economic and sociological investiga- 
tions as have for their purpose the development 
and improvement of the rural home and rural life.” 
This was interpreted to mean home economics re- 
search in all its phases. 

In 1924, just prior to passage of the Purnell Act, 
there were about 124 station research projects of in- 
terest to home economists. These were distributed 
among 32 stations and were catalogued into the 
four subject-matter areas of foods and nutrition, 
textiles and clothing, household equipment, and 
economics and sociology. They were being con- 
ducted by some 15 different station departments. 
Out of the 124 projects, only 14—distributed in 
four stations—were in the hands of home econo- 
mists. There was an early response, however, to 
the research opportunities afforded by the Purnell 
Act, and within three years home economists were 
engaged in $5 projects at 38 stations. 

Thus firmly established, the home economics re- 
search program in the land-grant colleges and asso- 
ciated agricultural experiment stations has been 
progressively expanded and strengthened. The 
same has been true for the home economics re- 
search at the federal level. 


Factors and Trends 


Let us consider now the factors and trends that 
have influenced the course of development of our 
research program. 
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The depression years of the early thirties pointed 
up how little was really known about the home. 
The depression stimulated research at the stations 
into a number of new areas, such as time and 
money management, housing and household equip- 
ment, rural organization, and nutritional conditions 
in rural areas. The Bureau of Home Economics 
initiated and led a Civil Works Administration 
project, a large co-operative study, and a national 
farm-housing survey of 46 states in co-operation 
with the then existing Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering and the Extension Service. Works Progress 
Administration funds financed a nation-wide con- 
sumer purchases study and studies of women’s and 
children’s measurements as a basis for garment 
and pattern sizing. 

After the depression, as the research program 
expanded in keeping with special problems and 
developments of the times, and with new scientific 
discoveries and progress, it became increasingly 
apparent that the research worker must have at her 
command the principles and techniques of the 
basic sciences. At the same time, the home econo- 
mist learned the benefits of co-operating with other 
departments when their skills and knowledge were 
needed toward solution of the problem. 

Another pattern of co-operation that began to 
emerge as early as 1927 and 1928 was that of co- 
operation between workers at different stations. In 
each region there were undertakings of this type. 
There was also the National Cooperative Project, 
an emergency study born of the Second World 
War, on the composition and nutritive value of 
foods. In general, both the organization and sup- 
port of these early co-operative undertakings were 
informal. 

The Research and Marketing Act of 1946 pro- 
vided for formal support of regional co-operative 
research on problems concerning the interests of 
more than one state. It also authorized participa- 
tion of both state and federal agencies in the 
regional investigations. In spelling out appropriate 
problems for investigation, this Act again included 
“such investigations as have for their purpose the 
development and improvement of the rural home 
and rural life.” 

Home economics has taken its place in these 
regional researches, in which the co-operative ef- 
forts of state station and federal department per- 
sonnel have been co-ordinated. Many of you are 
familiar, for example, with the nutritional status 
investigations in each of the four regions, the hous- 
ing research in four regions, textiles and clothing 
research, now developed in three regions, the North 
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Central research on factors affecting financial secu- 
rity of rural families, and certain aspects of market- 
ing research now current in two of the regions. 

This brings us almost up to date in the story of 
progress in home economics research. You have 
noted that I have confined my remarks to develop- 
ments in the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges and universities and associated 
agricultural experiment stations. Unfortunately, com- 
parable records are not available to show the re- 
search developments in colleges and universities 
outside of the land-grant system. Available lists of 
theses of master’s and doctor's degrees, as an index 
of research, indicate, however, that, in 1956-57, 35 
colleges and universities outside of the land-grant 
system were conducting research in home eco- 
nomics in graduate training. Only seven of these 
schools accomplished research at the PhD level. 
This would represent a relatively small contribu- 
tion in comparison with the programs I have been 
discussing. 

To summarize our progress to date, I would 
point out that the seeds for our home economics re- 
search program were planted well before the turn 
of the century in the enlightened thinking and un- 
derstanding of pioneers in home economics and in 
agriculture. Our program was essentially estab- 
lished for us some 60 years ago in a federal agency, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
through authorization by an Act of Congress. This 
program centered around nutrition investigations 
which will be classic for all time. In the land-grant 
colleges and associated agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, our research made a later beginning than at 
the federal level and received its first real impetus 
also through the provisions of Congressional legis- 
lation. We should not forget, however, that the 
land-grant colleges, pioneering in coeducation some 
80 or 90 years ago, provided a sheltered place for 
the teaching of home economics. As teaching pro- 
gressed, the need for supporting research became 
evident. 


Expanded Research 

With research well established at federal and 
state levels, there was opportunity for growth. Re- 
search in nutrition and the related area of foods 
expanded to meet the emergencies of two World 
Wars and again to meet the problems of the home- 
maker and the agricultural industry alike in the 
course of progress in production, distribution, and 
utilization of the nation’s food supply. 

In further expansion, the base was broadened 
to include clothing and textiles, where there has 
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been first emphasis on the natural fibers, products 
of our agricultural industry. Other areas of research 
now established include household economics, 
management, and equipment; housing; and food 
consumpiion and food economics. We have made 
a beginning but are not yet so firmly established 
as we would like to be in the area of rural life 
studies, including our special interest in research 
to establish higher levels of family living and to 
provide guidance for the young. 

As our program developed, there was play and 
interplay and co-ordination between researches at 
the federal and the state level. In general, the De- 
partment concerned itself with problems of national 
order or with research applicable to the needs of 
many investigators. Station research was concerned 
with problems of local or regional order. The line 
of demarcation was not sharp in these respects, 
however. 

In the going, we have learned to stand on the 
merits of our own accomplishments, but we have 
also learned the fine art of co-operation among 
ourselves and with those in other disciplines. 

And always our goal has been to keep home eco- 
nomics research oriented to home and family. 


Anticipating Future Needs 


A forward look at research in home economics 
must be based on our past accomplishments and 
projected toward filling in the gaps and anticipat- 
ing future needs. This I shall attempt to do, not 
thoroughly, I will admit, but sufficiently, I hope, 
to stimulate some thinking toward the future. 

Our research of the past has served to establish 
home economics as a science and a profession—one 
composed of many facets but, as I have just said, 
oriented to the home and the family members. 
Having attained status and recognition by fellow 
scientists, we may now direct our full attention to 
increasingly significant accomplishments. We shall 
continue to keep our research attuned to the chang- 
ing times, not only to advances in technological 
developments but also to changes in the social and 
economic order. Our research will also need to 
keep pace with scientific advances in our own and 
related fields of interest. As the body of scientific 
knowledge increases and the technical skills re- 
quired become more exacting, we shall need to 
pay increasing attention to the training and selec- 
tion—and retention—of research workers. We may 
wish to give attention to the balance between basic 
and applied research, and between co-operative 
and individual research. 


These are general considerations. Perhaps you 
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are thinking in terms of the specific direction of 
our research. 

We have had 50 to 60 years of experience in re- 
search in nutrition and the related area of foods. 
The proficiency we have attained in these areas has 
served in no small measure to establish our profes- 
sional status. Certainly, therefore, we shall not 
want to de-emphasize these researches. In fact, 
we may wish to maintain a strong program in these 
areas in order to retain our status while we are 
struggling to forge ahead and establish ourselves 
in areas not yet too well developed. 

As the science of nutrition has developed, it is 
now at the stage of more firmly establishing the 
nutritional requirements of persons of different age 
and sex, of re-evaluating calorie requirements, and 
of thinking in terms of requirements for constituent 
amino acids and fatty acids rather than only pro- 
teins and fat. The availability of nutrients from 
different foods and the complexities of the inter- 
relationships between nutrients, enzymes, and hor- 
mones in body metabolism are areas of basic re- 
search now receiving emphasis. We have made a 
significant start in research in these areas, and we 
should and will continue. 

We should not slacken our efforts, that have been 
continuous over the years, in keeping up to date 
the tables on the composition of foods—with re- 
spect to new and improved foods and food prod- 
ucts and additional nutrients, including any newly 
discovered. We may need to make additional con- 
tributions in the actual analysis of foods and the 
development of analytical methods. 

We should continue our research on the utiliza- 
tion of foods and appraisal of their quality, possibly 
with emphasis on new and improved foods and 
those in excess supply. Such studies will be of 
benefit not only to ourselves but also to our fellow 
researchers who are concerned with the problems 
in the production, processing, and marketing of 
foods to meet consumer demands and preferences. 
We could well turn our attention, more than we 
are doing at present, basic research on the 
physical and chemical principles involved in food 
preparation and conservation. 

In the area of housing, we have made remarkable 
progress in 11 years of concentrated research. But 
there are many aspects we still need to investigate. 
How may houses provide for comfort, recreation, 
and ease of living together for family members? 
What are the housing needs of the oldsters, and 
how can the family home be adapted for them 
when the children are married and gone? What 
are the problems of financing, and how may they 
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be met? What are the relative merits of available 
construction and finishing materials, and how can 
construction costs be lowered? These are only a 
few of the questions, still unanswered, that require 
continuation of our research efforts in the field of 
housing. 

Our research in textiles and clothing over the 
years has flourished, waned, and revived again. 
The introduction of man-made fibers and fabric 
finishes in ever-changing and rapid succession de- 
mands accelerated tests for evaluation of fabric 
performance. We may need to face up to this 
problem. We have made a nice start toward deter- 
mining the elements that constitute consumer satis- 
faction with garments purchased and in appraising 
the stability of these elements with time. We would 
do well to pursue this approach further toward 
establishing the principles relating buying practices 
with satisfaction in use of garments. We have 
started some research on the heavier household 
textiles, but this is an area where we still have 
little to offer in response to the many inquiries re- 
ceived. There has been but little basic research 
relating fiber properties to fabric properties and 
performance. This would be a profitable field for 
investigation, providing adequate resources and 
support were made available as they now are in 
the South for the co-operative research being done 
on cotton. 

Recently, there has been increased effort in re- 
search in household economics and management. 
We have made a nice start, for example, in studies 
of factors that operate within the home to influence 
consumer decisions at the point of purchase. Fu- 
ture work should extend these studies by regions 
and commodities to permit the formulation of basic 
principles underlying consumer choice and ultimate 
satisfaction with goods purchased. We shall also 
probably extend and strengthen work now initiated 
on the family’s use of credit, its provision for finan- 
cial security, and its decision making in the face 
of competing family financial goals. We shall also 
need to keep current our consumption and level of 
living studies. 

In family life research, 
start but are struggling to make headway on the 
research problems as we see them. The language 
of the law, “improvement of the rural home and 
rural life,” would seem to give us authorization for 
such work. If, however, we are to establish family 
life investigations within the current agricultural 
framework for home economics research, we shall 


we have made a small 


probably need initially to confine ourselves to 
problem-oriented studies pointed up for their sig- 
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nificance to rural life and agriculture. This may 
mean merely a choice of wording or a choice of 
the experimental case, rather than any real com- 
promise. Once we have secured appreciation for 
the practical benefits that can accrue from family 
life research, progress will be easier. 

The remarks I have just made have been offered 
as provocative comments concerning avenues for 
further research endeavors. Perhaps our look to 
the future should be rounded out by facing two 
general problems, personnel and support. 

As our research program expands we shall re- 
quire additional well-trained competent research 
leaders. We may not be able to meet this demand 
through our own ranks. Should we not, therefore, 
give thought to bringing in the specialist more 
than we have in the past? Specialists trained in 
sociology, economics, statistics, chemistry, and 
bacteriology, for example—and men as well as 
women—could contribute much to our research. 
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Should we not pay some attention, in this eventual- 
ity, to the best means of orienting them to our gen- 
eral problems and our point of view? 

Support given to our research proposals will con- 
tinue to be conditioned by several factors, including 
(1) the amount of direct appropriations and other 
funds available, (2) competing demands for sup- 
port of research in other fields, and (3) the degree 
of success attained in presenting convincing re- 
search proposals. It will continue to be our own 
responsibility to convincingly present the signifi- 
cance of our proposals and show that we have 
command of the methods for attaining the objec- 
tives. 

I feel confident that in the future we will face up 
to our problems as we have in the past. I am also 
confident that when those who succeed us take 
stock in another 50 years they will be as gratified 
with the accomplishments as we are now with our 
progress in the 50 years just passed. 


ADA Releases New Recruitment Film 


The above scene is from “View from the Mountain,” a new career film pro- 
duced under the supervision of the American Dietetic Association and financed 
by the H. J. Heinz Company as a public service. The film combines story and 
documentary formats to tell the story of dietetics and influence promising 


young people to choose a career in this field. 

“View from the Mountain” is a 16-mm film, with color and sound, which 
requires 22 minutes and 42 seconds running time. It is produced in Ekta- 
chrome, a new process for high-standard color reproduction. Clearance for 
television use has been obtained so that arrangements may be made for show- 


ings on public service time. 

Loan prints may be obtained, for round-trip postage only, from the regional 
offices of Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. The film may be purchased, at 
$125 for each print, from The American Dietetic Association, 620 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





The Status of Household 
Equipment Teaching 


ACH year, more college home economics de- 
partments are adding household equipment 
courses to their programs. Recognition for the need 
for such courses is heartwarming to those who have 
a specific interest in this area and recognize its 
potential contribution to family living. The urgency 
for a household equipment program is due to its 
close relationship to each of the other subject mat- 
ter areas—foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
economics and management, and family life and 
education for living. Actually, a knowledge of 
equipment is of value in all areas. 

Basic to the teaching of household equipment is 
the recognition of the role that equipment plays in 
American homes today. During the past 40 years, 
a most dramatic change has taken place in the ways 
of living. By 1958 more than 47,000,000 homes had 
been electrified.’ In the majority of these and non- 
electrified homes, a gas supply was also available. 
Obviously, the nature of the activities and the 
effectiveness in the performance of household tasks 
in these homes will depend greatly upon the skill 
and knowledge of the family members in the use 
of gas and electricity and the appliances to which 
they supply energy. 

During 1957, American families spent more than 
$8 billion for electrical appliances; several addi- 
tional billions were spent for gas-fired appliances. 
During this same year, the saturation of electrical 
appliances in wired homes included: re frigerators, 
97 per cent; w ashers, 88 per cent; vacuum cleaners, 
68 per cent. Now, 14 years after the first clothes 
dryer was introduced to the market, they can be 
found in more than 14 per cent of the homes; in 
even fewer years, nearly 10 per cent of the homes 
now have air conditioners. Appliances once con- 
sidered a luxury are now established as necessities 
in the operation of many homes. We are in an age 
of mechanization and are on the threshold of auto- 
mation in the home. 

There can be no question but that electrical 
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lighting, mechanical refrigeration, gas and electric 
ranges, vacuum cleaners, and other such appliances 
have served to reduce the energy required for many 
of the tasks traditionally performed in the home. 
Unfortunately, traditional methods of work passed 
down from mother to daughter or established by 
trial and error have not always been compatible 
with the most effective use of mechanical devices 
Because of users’ unawareness 
limitations, and 


and human energy. 
of the principles of operation, 
methods of work employed in their use, mechanical 
appliances have frequently not fulfilled their ca- 
pacities for work or provided the satisfactions (be- 
yond the pride of ownership) anticipated by the 
family. In the evolution of labor-saving appliances, 
designers and engineers have not always been 
aware of all of the problems in use and perform- 
ance; however, when they are recognized, faults 
can be corrected in subsequent models. The chang- 
ing of habits of work on the part of the homemaker 
or other members of her family has not been as 
easily accomplished. 

Many other factors are also changing homemak- 
ing patterns. High costs of building have neces- 
sarily resulted in limiting space for both working 
and living in many homes. Size of families is 
increasing. The number of homemakers employed 
outside of the home has increased to include ap- 
proximately one-third of all married women with 
husbands. Likewise, life expectancy has increased, 
and homemakers, unlike other professional workers, 
never retire but attempt to meet their household 
responsibilities as long as they are physically able. 
The number of homemakers suffering from phy sical 
impairments has also increased, and more and more 
women are limited in their household activities by 
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arthritis, cardiac, or other crippling diseases. Physi- 
cians encourage them to work within their physical 
capacities for psychological as well as physical rea- 
sons. Domestic help is scarce in many communities 
and much too expensive for many families when it 
is available. The extent of the activities in the per- 
formance of household tasks by the handicapped 
will be greatly influenced by mechanical aids avail- 
able to them and by their knowledge and skills in 
the use of these aids. 


Importance of Appliances in Future Homes 


Our present and future students, to whom appli- 
ances will have growing importance as they estab- 
lish their homes, have great need for all of the 
information they can get in order to understand the 
economic problems, bases for choice-making, and 
use factors. Until 20 years ago, the thought of an 
automatic washer was fantastic; automatically con- 
trolled gas or electric surface units for ranges and 
domestic air-conditioning were merely dreams of 
the engineers. For the coming generation of home- 
makers—what will be the cost of automation? What 
will be the social and financial pressures? What 
management problems will result from it? Do we 
need some area in home economics where we can 
evaluate appliances as they appear on the market 
and consider what they mean to family life? Will 
students need a better scientific background to cope 
with these problems? 

As we view the needs of homemakers today—let 
alone tomorrow—we are aware that most home 
economists need to strengthen their backgrounds 
in household equipment. It must be recognized 
that this area of teaching is one of the newest in the 
home economics curriculum offered by colleges. 
Many present-day home economists in college 
teaching graduated from colleges which offered no 
work in this area; consequently, they may have 
little background for it beyond their own experi- 
ences which, like that of other homemakers, may 
be trial and error. Today, only a few colleges offer 
sufficient courses to provide a major at either the 
undergraduate or graduate level; however, many 
more are including a basic course in the under- 
graduate curriculum but not always as a core 
course. 

The requests for admission to the basic household 
equipment course by home economics majors and 
nonmajors, both men and women, at the Ohio State 
University indicate the seriousness with which these 
young people are facing the problems of equipping 
and maintaining their future homes. If we are to 
meet the needs of this and coming “mechanized 
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generations,” we can no longer avoid consideration 


of so important an area in home economics teach- 


ing. 
Extent of Equipment Teaching 


During 1956, a survey was made of the extent of 
household equipment teaching in home economics 
at the college level. Purposes of this study were: 
to ascertain the extent of such instruction, back- 
ground training and experience of the instructors, 
the use of teaching materials, and similarity of ob- 
jectives in teaching. 

For this study two separate questionnaires were 
used. The first was directed to the administrators 
of the 430 home economics degree-granting institu- 
tions in the United States asking if household 
equipment subject matter was taught and, if so, 
whether it was offered as a separate course or inte- 
grated with one or more courses. They were also 
asked for information concerning the enrollment 
and the name of the instructor(s) responsible for 
such courses. 

Responses were received from 363 administrators, 
or 84.4 per cent of the total number. One hundred 
and sixty-five, or 45.5 per cent, indicated that a 
separate basic course was taught. In the other 198 
colleges, 52.4 per cent integrated some household 
equipment subject matter with other subjects, in- 
cluding home management, foods, housing, clothing, 
consumer education, home furnishings, institution 
management, or a combination of two or more 
courses; only eight respondents indicated that no 
consideration was given to the subject of household 
equipment. 

A second questionnaire was directed to the in- 
structors of the 165 departments where household 
equipment was taught as a separate course. Infor- 
mation was requested concerning their formal train- 
ing in this area, years of teaching experience, use 
of resource materials, and their ratings of certain 
predetermined teaching objectives.* 

It was found that, among the 117 respondents, 
only 11 instructors, or 9.4 per cent, had majored in 
household equipment. 

A basic household equipment course was taught 
159 times in the 117 departments during the aca- 
demic year of 1955-56 with a total enrollment of 
4,250 students. The number of lecture and labora- 
tory periods per week depended upon the number 
of credits offered and whether the institution was 


* A set of 20 objectives were taken from those listed by 
college teachers who were members of household equipment 
workshops held at the Ohio State University during the 
summers of 1950 and 1954. 
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on the semester or quarter basis. The schedules 
most frequently used were one 1-hour lecture and 
one 2-hour laboratory period and one 2-hour lec- 
ture and one 2-hour laboratory period. 

Only 35.1 per cent of the institutions had sepa- 
rate household equipment laboratories. Other 
institutions used such facilities as foods laboratories 
and home management houses. 

Among the 117 respondents 71, or more than 60 
per cent, had taught subject matter in household 
equipment for five years or less. Twenty-four of 
this number were in their first year of teaching the 
subject. Only 9.4 per cent had taught this subject 
for 10 years or more. Only 25 per cent, other than 
the first-year instructors, had taught equipment 
courses as long as they had been in college 
teaching. 

The textbook Household Equipment by Peet and 
Thye was used by 89.7 per cent of the instructors 
as a course text. About 23 per cent used laboratory 
manuals. Ten of the instructors stated they pre- 
ferred to assemble their own reference and labora- 
tory materials to suit their specific courses. The 
three most popularly used commercial references 
were: Westinghouse Electric Corporation Reference 
Materials, Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter,” and 
Monsanto Chemical Company's “All About Laun- 
dering.” None of these references is currently avail- 
able because the companies discontinued them for 
economic reasons. 

Fewer than 20 instructors indicated that they 
made use of any one of such magazines as What's 
New in Home Economics, Forecast for Home Econ- 
omists, or Practical Home Economics, which fre- 
quently carry articles pertinent to household equip- 
ment teaching. It was also noted that fewer than 
20 instructors used trade association publications 
which are generally available for such use. 

With the differences in the backgrounds of the 
instructors, how comparable were their teaching 
objectives? From the list of 20 predetermined ob- 
jectives they were asked to check numerically the 
five they considered the most important and to also 
check those the *y did not consider applicable to the 
teaching of a basic course. The one obiective “To 
help the student develop an understanding of the 
relationship of equipment to better home and 
family living” rated far above all others. In spite 
of the importance placed on this objective by the 
majority of the respondents, nine indicated they 
did not consider it an important objective in their 
teaching. 

Five other 
were: 


objectives rating highest in order 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT TEACHING 


. To help the student gain a better understanding of scien- 
tific principles which apply to household equipment. 
2. To help the student recognize quality and utility of house- 
hold equipment in relation to money costs. 


3. To help the student in the operation of equipment so she 
may learn the best methods in use and care 

. To help the student by giving basic and fundamental in- 
formation that will be as applicable five years from now 
as at the present. 

. To help the student sift the essentials from the nonessen- 
tials in“the selection, use, and care of household equip- 
ment. 


Actually, there was little difference in the ratings 
by those who majored in household equipment and 
those without formal training. Likewise, there was 
little difference in choice of objectives between 
those just eginning in their teaching and the expe- 
rienced teacher. It is probable, however, that had 
the instructors been asked to state their own objec- 
tives rather than check the predetermined list, the 
results might have been different. 


Discussion 

The results of this study of household equipment 
teaching of basic courses in home economics 
degree-granting institutions would indicate that 
well over half of these institutions either have not 
recognized the importance of this area or the im- 
pact of mechanization in both family life and our 
economy, or have not established courses in house- 
hold equipment for other reasons. 

Results also indicate that the majority of the 
institutions where a household equipment course is 
taught find it difficult to maintain the same require- 
ments for preparation of faculty that they can keep 
in effect in most of the other subject-matter areas. 
New or less experienced staff members, although 
intensely interested, may not always have the neces- 
sary background for the understanding of the 
operation of equipment or have had enough experi- 
ence to recognize the economic and management 
aspects. 

If an institution wishes to develop or maintain a 
program in household equipment, the chosen in- 
structor, if not qualified by standards of other areas, 
should be given an opportunity for advanced train- 
ing in another institution which offers a graduate 
program before she is required to assume such 
responsibilities. This is the only way in which this 


important area can be de veloped and achieve the 
recognition it is due. Only trained staff members 
can, in turn, train students to assume the responsi- 
bilities which face them in their future home man- 
agement in their own homes or prepare them for 
professional positions dealing with equipment. 





Functions and Qualifications 
of Home Economists in Welfare Agencies 


Prepared by a Committee of the Social Welfare and Public Health Section of the American Home 


Economics Association.’ 


HE contribution of home economigs to the 
health and welfare of individuals and families 
was recognized as long ago as the early 1900's, 
when private welfare agencies first employed per- 
sonnel with this professional training. Today home 
economists are included on the staff of a wide range 
of social welfare agencies, public and private, local, 
state, and national. This statement relates qualifica- 
tions to the variety of functions performed by these 
home economists. It is intended for use as a guide 
for administrators who employ home economists for 
welfare agencies and set up functions and qualifica- 
tions for such staff members, and for home econo- 
mists interested in the field of social welfare. 
This statement revises and supersedes those pub- 
lished in 1945 and 1951. 


A. Description of Functions 


The function of the home economist will vary in 
emphasis with the purpose, program, structure, and 
size of the agency. The services offered and volume 
of work will determine the number of home econo- 
mists needed. Since job descriptions will be deter- 
mined by these factors, they need to be written 
for each agency, if the specialized professional 
competence of the home economist is to be used 
to give maximum service to the agency's program. 

Orientation and induction are of primary signifi- 
cance. Equally important is the placement of the 
home economists position in agency structure. The 


1 Approved at the section meeting during the 1958 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in June 1958. 

Members of the committee on functions and qualifica- 
tions of home economists in welfare agencies which pre- 
pared the following statement were: Gertrude Lotwin, 
home economics consultant, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Division of Welfare, chairman; 
Mrs. Luise Addiss, director, Home Economics and Nutrition 
Service of the Community Service Society, New York City, 
chairman of the AHEA social welfare and public health 
section at the time the study was initiated and completed; 
Mrs. Ruth Hayes, home economics consultant, Westchester 
County Department of Public Welfare, New York; Eleanore 
T. Lurry, administrator, Home Economics Program, New 
York City Department of Welfare; and Mrs. Jeannette 
Sturmer, home economics consultant, Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 


functions of the position indicate the necessity for 
providing ease in communication with agency ad- 
ministration or through a program director or pro- 
gram supervisor. For example, the assistance 
standards (budget standards and resources policies ) 
formulated by the home economist are of major 
importance in program and administrative deci- 
sions. There must, therefore, be channels for com- 
munication and discussion. It is important that a 
clear distinction be maintained between the home 
economist’s role in providing objective standards 
and the administrator's ultimate responsibility for 
decision as to the level of the standards that can 
be financed with the funds available. Hopefully, 
this decision is related to sound standards for basic 
content of living at minimum levels. When the 
administrative decision relates to inadequate stand- 
ards, the home economist should know that she is 
not expected to carry technical responsibility for 
the validity of such decision, but she can be helpful 
in pointing out alternatives and consequences of 
different lines of action. 

The function of the home economist for giving 
consultation service needs also to be clear in rela- 
tion to her responsibility—whether in the develop- 
ment of budget standards or on individual family 


management problems—to give advice and counsel 
but not for final decisions and the carrying out of 
plans. 

The following description of the major functions 
of the home economist in social welfare is, there- 
fore, offered with the recognition that the range of 
services will vary with individual agencies: 


1. Development of Family Budget Standards and 
Related Cost Data 

In accordance with agency policy, the home 
economics consultant is responsible for identifying 
the items of living necessary to individuals and 
families. She develops objective, scientific, and 
adequate standards for these needs on a level of 
living defined by the agency. Determination of cost 
data for the family budget standards includes devel- 
oping survey and pricing plans and procedures for 
conducting cost studies on a continuing basis, an- 
alyzing and tabulating price data to determine 
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current costs, and developing appropriate sched- 
ules. The home economics consultant plans func- 
tional budget standards and cost schedules for the 
following uses: 

a. Assessment of the economic position of in- 

dividuals and families 

b. Determination of economic need 

c. As a basis for: 

(1) Fee scales for determining ability to pay 
for such services as casework, homemaker, 
group care, medical care, day care, foster 
care, camp, school lunches, recreational 
facilities, etc. 

(2) Determination of legally responsible rela- 
tive’s capacity to support 

d. As a guide in counseling on problems of 

family financial management 

2. Evaluation of Budget Standards 

The home economist is responsible for reviewing 
periodically the standards for each budget item and 
evaluating the agency's family budgeting methods. 
It is her function to be aware of changes in scien- 
tific knowledge and current concepts of adequacy 
in relation to social and human needs, and to study 
and evaluate current consumption, expenditure, 
and resource data. She has major responsibility to 
interpret this material to the agency, to make appro- 
priate recommendations regarding budget standards 
and budgeting methods, and to work for change 
when budget standards are not adequate to meet 
needs essential to living and social participation. 
3. Determination and Evaluation of Resources 

The home economics consultant develops factual 
methods for evaluation of economic resources for 
the purpose of determining eligibility requirements 
for a public assistance program or for purposes of 
determining the ability to pay for health and wel- 
fare services. She identifies for the agency the 
available community services and resources relating 
to home management, family living, and money 
management. 
4. Participation in the Development of Agency 
Policy and Procedures 

The home economics consultant advises and par- 
ticipates in the development of agency policies and 
procedures pertaining to her area of specialty, in- 
cluding recognition of total needs, determination 
evaluation of resources, estab- 
She reviews and evalu- 


of economic need, 
lishment of fee scales, etc. 
ates agency policy as to its effect on meeting the 
needs of individuals and families and makes appro- 
priate recommendations. 
5. Consultative Services 

The home economics consultant gives consultant 
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services in her area of competence and job responsi- 
bilities to administration, to agency staff, to clients, 
and, when appropriate, to related welfare and 
health agencies. Specific services related to indi- 
vidual problems include conservation and best use 
of time, energy, and money for improved home 
management and family well-being. 
6. Educational Material 

The home economics consultant develops appro- 
priate explanatory material on the family budget 
standards and cost schedules for interpretation to 
agency staff, to the client, and to the community. 
She provides the agency with data to demonstrate 
that the standards and cost schedules contribute to 
equity, adequacy, and conservation of public and 
private monies. In conformity to the function, pro- 
gram, and purpose of the agency, she prepares 
educational material on home management, money 
management, and family living for group work 
with clients, as a direct service to clients and/or 
for agency staff. 
7. In-Service Training 

The home economics consultant contributes to 
orientation and to in-service training programs for 
agency staff. This staff education is provided 
through such activities as direct teaching, participa- 
staff meetings, and serving on agency 
committees. 
8. Homemaker Service 

In agencies providing supervised homemaker 


tion in 


service, the home economist serves as consultant 
to the director of the service and carries responsi- 
bility for initial and continuing in-service training 
in home economics. 
9. Group Care 

The home economics consultant participates in 
defining and establishing standards for group care. 
She assists in developing methods for determining, 
on a continuing basis, certain of the costs of group 
care as well as establishing criteria for the appraisal 
of care. She may give direct consultative service to 
evaluate care. The home economist contributes 
directly and indirectly to programs for improving 
food service, clothing needs, and general living 
standards and care in group care programs. 
10. Foster Care 

The home economics consultant advises and par- 
ticipates in developing standards and applicable 
cost data for foster care. She assists in developing 
methods and criteria for evaluating foster care 
homes. 
11. Other Functions 

The home economics consultant interprets agency 
policy related to her area of function to home 
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economists in other professional fields. When ap- 
propriate, she co-operates with other welfare and 
health agencies in identifying individual and family 
needs and assists in developing family budgets and 
cost data for their use. She may also give consul- 
tation services in her area of competence to other 
community groups and organizations. 

In any of the above services, the home econo- 
mist’s knowledge of family economics, family 
living, and needs of children and adults is com- 
bined with an understanding of social welfare 
philosophy and practice and cf the development 
and structure of personality. 


B. Description of Qualifications 


1. EDUCATION 
a. Bachelor's Degree in Home Economics 

The home economist in social welfare should 
have a bachelor’s degree in home economics 
from an accredited college or university. This 
should be based on a well-rounded home 
economics course with emphasis on courses 
in food and nutrition, child care and develop- 
ment, family life education, family economics, 
home management, clothing and textiles, hous- 
ing, and basic courses in social sciences and 
educational methods. Where the job includes 
responsibilities for group care, courses in in- 
stitutional management should be included. 

. Graduate Training 

A master’s degree is desirable and is a 
requirement for some positions. It is par- 
ticularly important at the administrative and 
supervisory consultant levels. Certain posi- 
tions do require a master’s degree in social 
work. 

Graduate training should be related to the 
field of specialty and job responsibilities. The 
content of graduate work in home economics 
should augment that described under the 
bachelor’s degree with particular emphasis on 
family life and family economics. The content 
in social work should include courses in 
family casework, personality development and 
human behavior, public welfare, community 
organization, and social administration. Super- 
vised field work is advantageous. Where the 
job includes responsibilities related to group 
care and/or institutional management, the 
completion of an accredited dietetic intern- 
ship is desirable. 

2. EXPERIENCE 
The amount of experience needed, in addition 
to the training described above, depends on the 
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competence and maturity of the individual and the 
requirements of the particular job setting. Dem- 
onstrated ability rather than number of years of 
experience is the criterion to be applied. Qualify- 
ing experience should preferably be in a public 
or private social agency. Satisfactory substitutes 
include related experiences in public or private 
health agencies, agricultural extension, consumer 
programs, professional social work, dietetic experi- 
ence related to individual and family problems, and 
teaching home economics in secondary schools, 
college, and adult education programs. For those 
positions where the primary responsibility is for 
group care, dietetic or institutional experience is 
essential. 

The beginning home economist needs staff or 
group experience under supervision in the develop- 
ment and use of family budget standards to 
measure needs and resources, to assess eligibility 
for service and ability to pay for service, as a guide 
in counseling since skill in these areas forms the 
common basis of the home economist’s performance 
in social agency settings. In addition, she may need 
experience under supervision in any of the other 
functions described if she is to work as the only 
home economist in an agency that requires con- 
centration of her time and skill on certain special- 
ized services. If this specialized supervision or 
direction is not available within a given setting, 
the agency should, from another source, make such 
direction available to the home economist. If the 
home economist’s function is to include responsi- 
bility for administration and/or supervision of 
home economics consultants, and/or other home 
economists, or special skill in any of the specialized 
functions described earlier, she needs to have had 
sufficient related experiences in social or health 
agencies to demonstrate the ability required. 

3. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

The home economist in social welfare should 
have a sincere interest in the welfare of people, a 
humane and analytical approach to human prob- 
lems, and an informed social philosophy. She needs 
initiative, flexibility, and a capacity for original 
thinking and resourceful action. She needs the 
ability to organize work and material and to pre- 
sent and interpret material to agency administration 
and staff, to clients, and to the community. She 
must be able to work effectively with many dis- 
ciplines. She should have the interest and will- 
ingness to continue adding to her own professional 
development and to the enrichment of the con- 
tribution of home economics to the field of social 
welfare. 





Integrated Clothing Courses 


for Prospective Teachers 


NCREASING enrollments, changing philoso- 
phies attuned to rapid changes in modern liv- 
ing, changes in the home economics curriculum at 
the high school level, and criticism that students 
were not adequately prepared for student teaching 
prompted a re-evaluation of the total clothing pro- 
gram at Central Michigan College. In this small 
college, the clothing courses must serve the major, 
the minor, and those who elect only one or two 
courses. The original plan offered the traditional 
blocking of courses by subjects as Clothing Con- 
struction (3), Clothing Selection (2), Dress Design 
(2), Textiles (2), and Tailoring (2). The new plan 
telescopes subject content and reduces the number 
of courses from five to three and labels them sim- 
ply: Beginning Clothing (3), Intermediate Clothing 
(4), and Advanced Clothing (3). The plan pro- 
poses an integrated program of study within these 
three courses which provides 10 semester hours and 
satisfies the minimum hours required in the cloth- 
ing area for the Vocational Home Economics Cer- 
tificate. Each course is a composite of subject 
matter which cuts across the clothing area rather 
than being concentrated in any one segment of it. 
A broader base of subject is provided. Courses must 
be taken in sequence, and there is little repetition 
except as may be necessary for certain skills. 
Before any curriculum revision was attempted, 
there was careful consideration of the objectives of 
the College, the department of home economics, 
and the area of clothing and textiles. The following 
is a statement of the objectives and scope of the 
curricula as outlined in the College catalog: 


A. The program of study outlined for the first and second 
years in the curricula of the Michigan Colleges of Educa- 
tion is organized to serve, among others, the following 
purposes: 
. To provide the student with essential factual informa- 
tion; to give an introduction to methods of thought 
and work and to provide such opportunities for study 
and growth as may lead to a well-rounded general 
education. 

2. To prepare the student for undertaking the more ad- 
vanced and specialized work embraced in the curricula 
of the third and fourth years of the college. 


Martha Dee Wallace 


Miss Wallace is an assistant professor in the de- 
partment of home economics at Central Michigan 
College, Mount Pleasant. This article reports work 
she has done on revision of clothing. 


B. The program for the third and fourth years is designed 
to enable the student: 
1.To pursue more extensively and intensively courses 
which acquaint him with the fields of his special inter- 
est and which broaden his general education. 
2.To pursue a curriculum designed to give him the 
knowledge and skills necessary for teaching in a special 


field. 


The main function of our home economics de- 
partment is to train homemakers. The professional 
purpose is to train teachers of home economics. 
The clothing program must then be geared to the 
needs of individuals as future homemakers and/or 
as teachers. The general objective for the clothing 
area is to develop an awareness of the relationships 
of clothing problems to family living as well as to 
satisfactory personal and social living. This objec- 
tive needed no revising to be compatible with the 
general objectives of the College, but in view of the 
fact that change is such an important factor in our 
society, another objective was considered, namely: 
to develop an awareness that as changes occur in 
the American way of life, there must be changes in 
concept of values in the area of clothing and tex- 
tiles. 


Questions Considered 


In order to tailor the program to meet the needs 
of the homemaker and teacher of home economics, 
a number of questions were posed: 

Are we giving clothing construction more emphasis than 
it merits? 

Are we giving enough emphasis to consumer problems in 
clothing? 

Are we providing a definite place for the care of clothing 
and for wardrobe planning? 

Are we providing for experiences with new textiles as 
well as the old? 

Are we providing for the newer aspects of clothing study 
—its sociological and psychological implications? 
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Are we giving enough consideration to the family-centered 
approach to clothing study? 

Are we teaching principles? 

Are we providing for decision making? 

Are we making our teaching as realistic as possible? 

Are we helping students to think in terms of One World 
and to see the influence of textiles and clothing in inter- 
national relationships? 

Are we aware that as enrollments increase, individual in- 
struction must give way to group methods in the teaching of 
clothing construction? 

Are we prepared to delete subject matter when adding 
new material? 

Are we providing flexibility in course content to take care 
of individual differences and to meet changing values in 
course content? 

Are we providing a program that is “academically re- 
spectable”? 

Are we ready and willing to move away from the tradi- 
tional? 


Reorganization 


The five courses were reduced to three, and with- 
in this framework we proposed to acquaint the 
student with the broader aspects of the total cloth- 
ing field. The amount of time allowed for labora- 
tory was reduced by one-half the original amount. 
A three-hour course now has two hours of lecture 
and two hours of laboratory. However, laboratory 
time can be blocked in any way that advances the 
progress of the course plan. Equipment was im- 
proved to accommodate 16 students—a number 
which seems ideal for this type of program and is 
about the limit that the room will accommodate 
with the present furnishings. Single periods of 
fifty minutes are scheduled. 

Reorganizing the content was a major problem. 
Course content must be basic; it must provide ade- 
quate background for reasonable success in student 
teaching; it must cut across the total field, develop 
logically, and make use of the maturing process of 
the student. 

The plan was put into operation with the Begin- 
ning Clothing course in the fall of 1955 and was 
followed with the intermediate and then the ad- 
vanced course. The plan has now been in progress 
for three years and, although there is still much 
work to be done, it seems worth continued effort. 


Summary 


1. The plan puts less emphasis on clothing con- 
struction by actual lessening of laboratory time. 
The use of short-cut methods of construction 
and emphasis on management are essential to 
the success of the plan which moves away from 
a skill-centered program for teacher training. 
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2. The plan makes better use of the teacher’s time 
by reducing the number of courses and labora- 
tory hours. 

3. A reorganization of subject matter in the cloth- 
ing area to accommodate to the accelerated 
changes in living can be accomplished faster 
within this type of framework. Reorganization 
becomes not so much a matter of adding or 
deleting courses as one of shifting the content 
and emphasis when necessary. This is particu- 
larly important now that courses added to the 
curriculum are more severely scrutinized by cur- 
riculum committees than was sometimes the case 
in the past. 

. The plan provides for continuity and gradual 
development of related subject matter rather 
than the special compartment type where the 
student often fails to see the total field because 
of interest in a special area. Broadening the 
horizons of the larger area at each level should 
enable the student to see relationships faster and 
to see the interrelatedness of textiles and cloth- 
ing to people, nations, and the world. 

. The plan provides satisfaction for the student 
who has an interest in only one area, for in- 
stance, clothing construction, but at the same 
time introduces her to other areas of which she 
has not been aware. 

. The plan provides a better background than the 
traditional one for the student who is preparing 
to teach. For those who have not had experience 
in a good high school course in home economics, 
it is hoped that the course will help them make 
the transition from college courses to the high 
school program with much more understanding. 
The plan will eliminate a criticism made by 
teacher trainers that the student sees only one 
area, usually the construction area, and wishes 
to spend all her time on that phase of the sub- 
ject. The student will become acquainted from 
the beginning with the total area and not with 
only a segment of it. 

. The plan is more stimulating to the teacher. It 
requires a broader field of knowledge, more 
careful planning and management. The respon- 
sibility for providing the best possible plan for 
a well-rounded basic understanding of the cloth- 
ing area within the limits of the minimum hours 
is a real challenge. 

. Since this plan offers the student opportunity to 
see the segments of the clothing and textile areas 
as parts of the whole, it offers at each course 
level more opportunities for opening new vistas 


to be explored. 
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9. The plan will not need to be discarded as the 
department grows and more courses in clothing 
can be offered. It should serve as excellent back- 
ground for advanced courses in any segment of 
the clothing field. 

.In the face of present criticisms concerning 
home economics and demands made by it on the 
student's time, the change of plan is desir- 
able. 

. The plan provides for making use of the devel- 
opment in maturity of the student. Time be- 
tween courses which are spaced one year apart 
can be used for experiences outside of the class- 
room and thus enrich the program. More 
responsibility can be put on the student for self- 
development. 

2.The plan forces more responsibility upon the 
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student for retaining the basic knowledge and 
skills necessary for subsequent courses. Under 
the older system students have often put the 
subject out of mind when the grade has been 


recorded. 


3. There is a hopeful possibility that since students 


on the intermediate and the advanced levels will 
have a common denominator of basic knowledge 
and skills in clothing, the course of instruction 
will be upgraded. This was difficult when all 
students did not have the required courses in 
sequence. 


. The plan requires a more comprehensive testing 


program which will have to be worked out. It 
will be necessary to give pretests to determine 
whether the desired basic knowledge has been 
retained. 


Home Economics In a Changing World 
Strengthening the Home As a Cultural Institution 


The following excerpts are from an article by James H. Cherry, general assistant superin- 
tendent of Joliet Township High School and Junior College, in Illinois Vocational Progress 
for November 1958. They are reprinted with the author's permission 

Different ages have viewed the sweep of history from different points of view—that 
history is static, that history travels in circles, that history moves forward from age to age 
either without purpose or direction, or toward some sort of fulfillment 

Perhaps Arnold Toynbee in his ten-volume A Study of History has produced the most 
audacious and imaginative perspective of history. Toynbee sees the rise and fall of 
civilizations as related to the exercise of the free will by humanity. . : . He can find only 
one quality that seems to be present in all advances and absent in all declines. That quality 
is the ability of a people to respond intelligently to a challenge. 

It would seem then that each generation must sort out of the complex of problems 
confronting it those which are significant and meet them with wise courses of action. The 
challenges of our own generation seem to be uniquely related to human intelligence and 
intellectual ingenuity, and to the shoring up of basic institutions through which the culture 
seeks to attain some of its goals. 

One might conceive of the great controversy over education today as involving a vast, 
complex body of skills and knowledges, directly related to the culture needs of today 
and tomorrow, pressing the hard core of liberal arts education for recognition and admit- 
tance to the educational program of the schools as additional effective ways of rounding- 
out the means by which greater numbers of people may achieve competency to cope with 
life today and tomorrow. 

One of the great bodies of knowledge and skills in modern education is that of 
homemaking education. Homemaking education contains important knowledges and 
skills that are essential if our people are to meet one of the most important challenges 
of our times . . . the re-establishment of the authority and importance of home life. 

From all appearances home life will continue to be affected by continuing changes 
in the culture. I am convinced that the home itself cannot perform its essential responsi- 
bilities to its own family members and at the same time serve as the sole transmitter of 
the necessary knowledges and skills for effective home living to the next generation. 
Effective home living must have as its basis the findings of science. Good intentions of 
family members are no longer enough to form a firm foundation for a sound family life. 
Each generation must study and learn beyond its own home experiences if the American 
home is to fulfill effectively its role as one of the chief institutions of a culture that is 
constantly changing. 

In this great frontier of research in the years ahead rest, in my estimation, the possi- 
bilities of the greatest challenges and the greatest contributions of homemaking education. 





When You Visit Denmark, Don't Miss... 


N recent years, Denmark’s popularity has in- 

creased among American tourists visiting Eu- 
rope. No wonder—what can be done is done, for 
tourists! But, if you join “The Fairy Tale Tour” in 
Denmark or all by yourself pay a visit to charming 
houses, estates, and castles and dwell on Danish 
history and culture as it was 800 years ago, then 
you can't possibly help thinking: How do Danes 
live today? Who took part in changing kitchens 
with open chimneys and claypots and the tradition 
in washing clothes at the creek such as was the 
pattern in the childhood of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, the writer of our lovely fairy tales? And, no 
doubt, if you can, you'll leave your party for a few 
days in order to get experience in your professional 
field: home economics. 

You'll likely be starting in Copenhagen, capital 
of Denmark, a city world famous for crisp air, 
excellent drinking water (not chloric), charming 
towers and spires, Tivoli, and the Little Mermaid, 
pensive on her rock in the harbor. 

From the center of the city youll easily find your 
way to the Government Council of Home Econom- 
ics (address: Amager Faelledvej 56, Copenhagen 
S), housed in a brand-new building. This Council 
is the principal center for home economics research 
and testing. It deals with food and nutrition, tech- 
nics, textiles, and domestic economy. The labora- 
tories and facilities are excellent. Besides the re- 
search department you'll enjoy the department of 
information—also a busy place with the responsi- 
bility of publishing reports and bulletins and oper- 
ating a broadcasting service. Everywhere in the 
building, the offices and meeting rooms are beauti- 
fully furnished with “Danish design” furniture. 
Quite a number of people find their way to the 
Council. State supervisors of home economics, 
advisers from various associations for homemakers, 
public health nurses, as well as leaders of kinder- 
gartens are invited. These different representatives 
of society come in for quarterly information or for 
meetings to get the latest news and views as to 
their special needs. In addition to what they learn, 
the Council benefits from their help as an effective 
means for the spread of information resulting from 
the research. Also, various ministries consult the 
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Karen Harrekilde Petersen 


Mrs. Petersen is assistant director of the Institute 
of Domestic Science at Aarhus University in Den- 
mark. In the United States last summer she 
attended the International Congress on Home 
Economics and pre-Congress conference at the 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. In this article, she suggests 
some professional sight-seeing for any American 
colleagues planning to visit Denmark. 


Council to obtain the views of highly qualified 
home economists and researchers as to legislation 
on food, health, market conditions, and similar 
topics. The staff—-among the members are several 
who studied in United States—will enjoy meeting 
you and vice versa I can assure you. 

Ankerhus 

Make your next stop at the nice little town of 
Soroe—from Copenhagen one hour by train or car— 
and drop in at “Ankerhus,” the Home Economics 
College, where a yearly number of some one hun- 
dred young women are educated for careers as 
teachers of home economics, home economics ad- 
visers, or assistant researchers. 

The College was established in 1902 by Den- 
mark’s grand old lady of domestic science, Mag- 
dalene Lauridsen. It’s a boarding school situated 
on a lovely campus. 

A unique extension here is the “demonstration 
hall,” equipped with all kinds of household appli- 
ances, where the students practice operation of 
machines and use stoves for electricity and gas 
(also butane gas), pressure cookers, and other ap- 
pliances. At intervals, they invite homemakers in 
the neighborhood for demonstrations and instruc- 
tions in order to inform them. Simultaneously, the 
students themselves benefit in regard to their peda- 
gogical training. 


Fuen 


Fuen, the island to cross when you intend a visit 
to Jutland, bears the pet name “The Butterhole of 
Denmark.” Folks here are always in balance, good 
humored, and—I am sure—you will feel at ease if 
you call on a farm homemaker and ask to see her 
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Farmers at Fuen like to preserve the exterior of their 
old family farmhouses, but the interiors are completely 
rearranged to make them suitable for family life today. 


charming old farmhouse built in half-timber and 
surrounded by orchards and gardens with flowers 
in plenty. The homemakers at Fuen certainly 
know how to keep abreast of events. At the same 
time as the exterior of an old farmhouse is pro- 
tected and maintained, the interior shows that it 
has been completely rearranged and transformed 
into an up-to-date place for family life and a con- 
venient working area for the homemaker. In addi- 
tion, co-operation in locker plants and co-laundries 
is remarkable. Make an appointment with the 
home economics adviser (address: Vindegade 72, 
Odense) so that she can take you for a drive and 
show you a real old-fashioned farmhouse as it has 
been remodeled. Proceeding on your professional 
tour, you naturally stop at Odense, the town where 
Hans Christian Andersen was born. His tiny house 
and an interesting collection of his peculiar per- 
sonal effects are worth a visit, if one makes any 
visit at all to Denmark. 


Aarhus 


Aarhus is the second biggest town in Denmark, 
situated on the east coast of the peninsula of Jut- 
land. Several schools are to be found in the neigh 
borhood, including agricultural and home econom- 
ics schools. And the University of Aarhus is most 
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At the right is the Lecture Hall of the Institute of Do- 
mestic Science, University of Aarhus, Denmark. 


impressive, very young (30 years ago, the first 
faculty was inaugurated ), placed on an old campus 
with oak trees—the symbol of the student at this 
university. Connected with the University are insti- 
tutes for journalists, public health nurses, and home 
economists. For a home economist, the latter is 
the place to visit. It is named The Institute of 
Domestic Science” and has its own lecture hall on 
the campus. Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Icelandic home economists come here for advanced 
education in one of three areas: nutrition, technics, 
and economics. The courses—or perhaps one should 
say the in-service training—are not quite on the 
university level, lasting only 6 months; but all 
teachers are academically educated, a fact which 
sets a high standard. During the summer, you will 
not meet any students at the Institute. In spite of 
this, somebody else will be ready to explain the 
curriculum and to accompany you on a passing tour 
on the campus. 

Assuming that you can spend one whole day in 
Aarhus, there will be sufficient time for a visit to 
the “Old Town,” where a collection of old Danish 
houses, judged ripe for demolition, were erected 
in the middle of a delightful park, and the rooms 
furnished with the furniture of the period from 
which the houses date. 

You will enjoy traveling many more days in Jut- 
land; but if you are short of time and by now must 
return to Copenhagen, you may choose to go by 
ship, departing from Aarhus late in the evening 
and arriving at Copenhagen the following morning. 
You'll have a goed sleep in a comfortable berth. 


A Once-in-a-Lifetime Meeting—Don’t miss the AHEA’s 50th Aniversary Meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, June 23 to 26, 1959. Make your hotel reservation now. 





Work in the Lives of Married Women 


HE National Manpower Council, because 

of its broad purposes “to study significant 
manpower problems and to contribute to the more 
effective development and utilization of the na- 
tion’s human resources,” has sponsored two confer- 
ences of special concern to home economists. Each 
conference has resulted in a publication recording 
its papers, discussions, and findings. The first of 
these two conferences was on Womanpower.' The 
second, on Work in the Lives of Married Women, 
was held at Arden House on the Harriman Campus 
of Columbia University in October 1957. It grew 
out of a realization in the Womanpower Conference 
that “It would be naive to assume that the presence 
of so many wives and mothers in the labor force 
does not have consequences for patterns of family 
life, the development of children during their for- 
mative years, or the greater sharing of homemaking 
functions by husband and wife.” 

The richness of the experience to those attend- 
ing the Conference resulted both from the quality 
of papers presented and from the wide representa- 
tion of interests and points of view of the Confer- 
ence participants. The 77 men and women con- 
ferees came from 34 communities in different parts 
of the country and represented a wide variety of 
fields, including, among others, education, the 
churches, government, industry, and labor. A third 
factor also contributed to the richness of the ex- 
perience. The pace of the Conference was leisurely 
—not more than two papers or addresses at a ses- 
sion, much time for planned and unplanned dis- 
cussion, and no outside distractions because Arden 
House is in an isolated spot. 

The published report has important implications 
for home economists. It adds to our meager know]l- 
edge of the impact upon the family of married 
women’s gainful employment. All of the six parts 
are well worth careful study, certain papers and 
addresses especially so. A few are enumerated 
here. 


‘See R. R. ReNNeE, Womanpower and the American 
economy. J. Home Econ. 49 (1957), pp. 83-86. Also 
Womanpower. By Nationa MANpower Councit. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1957, 371 pp., $5. 


Irma H. Gross 


Dr. Gross, who retired in June 1958 as head of 
the department of home management and child 
development at Michigan State University, was a 
member of a conference on womanpower which 
resulted in publication of Work in the Lives of 
Married Women,’ which she discusses here. 


In Esther Lloyd-Jones’ paper “Education for 
Reentry into the Labor Force,” she pointed out 


To educate young girls today for early marriage (con- 
siderably earlier than 50 years ago), for child rearing, and 
then for 46 years beyond the birth of their last child; to 
educate them in their first 18 or 20 years to live for more 
than 50 years longer in a world that fairly explodes with 
change; to educate them for working outside the home for 
a total of perhaps 25 years—this is a difficult task indeed. 
(p. 41) 


She emphasized the need of vocational counsel- 
ing for women who come back into the labor force 
in their 30’s and 40’s—guidance that is at present 
largely nonexistent. The lively discussions that fol- 
lowed her paper brought out a host of debatable 
issues and one unanimous point—“it is desirable, 
if not necessary, for young girls to secure an ap- 
preciation of the revolution which has occurred in 
women’s education.” 

The reasons why married women work and what 
they do with the supplementary income they earn, 
formed the major parts of Frances Lomas Feld- 
man’s paper “Supplementary Income Earned by 
Married Women.” She presented the meager data 
available and speculated on this income use in 
relation to the different stages of the family life 
cycle. Discussion brought out that 


On balance, the conferees were willing to conclude that 


the dominant motivations for working among married 
women can be subsumed under the general heading “eco- 
nomic.” But precisely what weight should be given to 


economic factors was unknown. (p. 124) 

Of special concern to home economists with 
their interest in child development is Eleanor E. 
Maccoby’s paper “Effects Upon Children of Their 

? Work in the Lives of Married Women. By NATIONAL 


Manpower Counci.. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958, 220 pp., $4.75. 
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Mother's Outside Employment.” She examined 
the available evidence on the subject and, drawing 
upon theories of child development, presented im- 
portant questions still unanswered. She stated that 


A mother’s working is only one of the very many factors 
bearing upon a child’s development. It may even be a minor 
one, when viewed as part of a constellation which includes 
such other factors as the child’s inherited intellectual and 
physical capacities, his parents’ emotional stability, the 
number and characteristics of other children in the family, 
whether he is being raised in a city or on a farm, and 
whether he grows up in an extended or an isolated nuclear 
family. When we undertake to discover the specific effects 
of the single factor of maternal employment, we must rec- 
oncile ourselves to the probability that the effects, if any, 
will be small. Furthermore, we must expect that the effects 
will not be the same on all, or even the majority of chil- 
dren. (p. 151) 


The discussion following her talk brought out 
the great concern of the participants with the issue 
and their feeling that a mother’s working was a 
truly significant factor in the life of a child, al- 
though the kinds of data which would justify broad 
conclusions are lacking. Provision for child care 
in the absence of the mother was considered a key 
factor in the effects upon the child. 

Henry David's masterly summary of findings, 
presented the last morning of the Conference, in- 
cluded ten major points. It is difficult to select 
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certain ones as of more concern to home economists 
than others as all are worth careful consideration. 
(pp. 201-207 ) 

His second major finding, not a unanimous 
judgment, was “that the new pattern of work out- 
side the home for wives and mothers has had, by 
and large, desirable social and economic conse- 
quences.” 

His third point was “The recognition of how 
little is known about many of the consequences of 
the ‘revolution’ in women’s employment.” 

His fifth finding was “There is no single problem 
which can be identified as ‘the problem’ of the 
working mother or wife. The participants early 
recognized that they were dealing with a complex 
of different and uneven problems, some of major 
and others of trivial importance.” 

His sixth finding was “that there is no simple or 
single policy which can be invoked to deal with 
all of the problems connected with the employment 
of wives and mothers.” 

Of basic concern to the philosophy of home eco- 
nomics is his ninth finding—“uncertainty about the 
importance of the pull of historic forces against 
that of individual choice.” 

The entire book states and gives the pros and 
cons of many issues which underlie the future de- 
velopment of the field of home economics. 


Experts Assess Achievements in Utilization of 
*‘Atoms for Peace” 


By 1970, atomic power plants in various countries will be producing some 
15 million kilowatts of electricity—about 50 times as much as at present. This 
was the opinion of scientists taking part in the second United Nations Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, held in Geneva in September. 
The conference brought together 6,300 scientists and technicians from 69 
countries to review the present uses of nuclear energy and to consider how 
it might be used more fruitfully in the future. 

As regards the cost of atomic power, a subject of particular importance 
discussed in the Geneva meetings, delegates from the United Kingdom esti- 
mated that within 10 years this was likely to fall “well below” that of 
conventional power in their country. Weighing up hazards associated with 
the atomic age, speakers indicated that nuclear power reactors had been 
operating safely with few disturbances and no danger to personnel. 

Radioactive isotopes are being used in many countries as tools in medicine, 
agriculture, industry, and basic sciences. They were reported to be saving 
industry some $400,000,000 a year in the United States, and 1,000,000,000 
rubles in the Soviet Union. In medicine, their use in diagnosis and treatment 
was described as “one of the brightest and most exciting developments in 
modern science.” 

The Conference, convened by the UN General Assembly, had before it 
2,135 scientific papers. The full proceedings will eventually be published 
in 33 volumes.—From Unesco FEATURES 
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Family financial planning—for “bot!: immediate 
and long-range goals—was a major theme in ses- 
sions for Extension home management specialists 
at the USDA annual Agricultural Outlook Confer- 
ence in November. 

Following are a few high lights from material 
presented by staff scientists of the Institute of 
Home Economics household economics research 
division: 

With employment opportunities for women in- 
creasing, many families ask how much further 
ahead they will be if the wife takes a job outside 
the home. An IHE study in Georgia last spring 
has provided some information on incomes and 
expenses of working wives in 4 small cities. 

Interviews were held with 365 wives, half em- 
ployed and half not employed. The employed 
wives had average earnings of $2,200 in 1957. Of 


this amount, 28 per cent on the average went for 
job-related expenses, such as income taxes, social 


security payments, transportation to work, and 
meals at work; 8 per cent went for extra hired help 
beyond that hired by the nonemployed wives; and 
5 per cent went for added expenses for clothing 
and personal care. This left about three-fifths of 
the earned amount as net money income. Varia- 
tions from these averages were noted among wives 
in families of different types and different incomes. 
For example, wives with young children had con- 
siderably higher expense for hired help. 

This Georgia study also provided some infor- 
mation on family use of credit—a resource that 
must be taken into consideration in making family 
spending plans. Eighty-four per cent of the families 
with employed wives and 74 per cent of those with 
nonemployed wives reported that they made pay- 
ments on consumer debts (other than home mort- 
gages) in 1957. 

Families with employed wives were making 
higher debt payments than were families with non- 
employed wives at each income level (husband's ) 
except the highest. This may indicate that wives 
of men with modest incomes went to work to pay 
existing debts or were using their earnings to buy 
more things on credit. Among the families inter- 
viewed, new consumer debts were assumed in 1957 
by 70 per cent of the families with employed wives 
and 63 per cent of those with wives not employed. 
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Since credit is so commonly used and not al- 
ways well understood, budget counselors need to 
be prepared to help families (1) to decide when it 
is wise to use credit, (2) to know how much they 
pay for credit, (3) to know how to shop for credit 
on satisfactory terms. 

Recent surveys, such as the 1955 Study of Farm- 
ers’ Expenditures, have given new information on 
ways that families spend, which can be useful in 
helping families to tailor their own spending plans. 
A satisfactory plan is always an individual one— 
worked out to meet the needs of the family’s own 
situation and to take account of the interests, goals, 
and ambitions of the members. But group statistics 
are good starting points for figuring, and many 
families themselves are interested in knowing how 
families of similar size, income, or stage in life 
cycle divide their dollars. 

If a family follows the usual pattern of changes, 
it can expect some increase in income in the first 
half of the family life cycle. As the children grow 
older, spending for family living will rise to its 
peak when the family head is between 45 and 54 
years old. Clothing and personal care expenses 
will rise proportionately more than total spending. 
Housing expenditures will decline in dollars spent 
and as a proportion of total spending. After age 55, 
when the children are grown and the family is 
smaller, spending is likely to fall off sharply. The 
sharpest declines are likely to be in clothing, edu- 
cation, recreation, and reading, while housing ex- 
penses and medical care become a more important 
proportion of the total. Some differences that age 
may make in the cost of a food plan are shown in 
the chart on this page. 
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The USDA’s moderate-cost food plan, at August 1958 

prices, was used in constructing this bar chart. To feed 

a 3-year-old boy on this basis would cost about $4.50 a 

week; a 16-year-old boy, $11.50; a 75-year-old man, 
$8.50. 





Source of Calories in the Recorded 
Self-chosen Diets of Women’ 


NE of the objectives of the North Central 
regional project on the nutritional status of 
population groups was to study the nutritive value 
of self-chosen diets of women. It was expected that 
the results would show (1) the extent to which the 
diets met the recommended allowances of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council (1), (2) what proportion of the total cal- 
ories was furnished by the different kinds of foods, 
and (3) whether there were differences in the 
nutrient and food intakes of women in different age 
decades. 

In nutriticn education, it is often difficult to inter- 
est the lay person in the importance of essential 
nutrients because he is so preoccupied with the 
subject of “calories.” The particular emphasis in 
this report, therefore, is on energy value and the 
food sources of energy in the self-chosen diets of a 
selected group of women. It is hoped that the re- 
sults will help in understanding the source of cal- 
ories in women’s diets in general and thus help in 
planning nutrition education measures to improve 
nutritive quality where improvement is needed. 


Procedure 


The subjects for this study were 108 Illinois 
women and 245 Nebraska women. A woman was 
selected as a subject if she was (1) 30 years of age 
or older, (2) lived in or near the city in which one 
of the research laboratories is located, (3) was 


' Contribution No. 22, Subproject 1, of the North Central 
Regional Cooperative Project NC-5, Nutritional Status and 
Dietary Needs of Population Groups. 

Published with the approval of the director as Paper No. 
894 Journal series, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The work at Nebraska was in co-operation with the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Ruth M. Leverton, Joan M. Ellison, 
Marion T. Childs, Alice F. Carver, 
and Dorothy Twardock 


At the time the data used in this study were col- 
lected Dr. Leverton and Miss Ellison were in the 
department of home economics at the University 
of Nebraska and the other authors were in the 
department of home economics at the University 
of Illinois. Dr. Leverton is now associate director 
of the Institute of Home Economics in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Miss Ellison is in the 
dietary department of Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Dr. Childs is living in Seattle, 
Washington. 


interested in co-operating in the study, (4) lived in 
her own home and selected her own food, and (5) 
was found by medical examination to be in good 
health. 

Each subject measured and recorded her self- 
chosen food intake for seven consecutive days. The 
food record included a detailed description of the 
kinds and amounts of all the foods eaten. Quanti- 
ties were reported in household measures, cups, or 
fractions of cups, tablespoons, or common serving 
sizes such as “apple—1 medium” or in dimensions 
such as “gingerbread—2x2x4 inches,” and so forth. 
A laboratory staff member instructed each woman 
in the techniques of measuring and recording the 
food she ate and checked the records daily for com- 
pleteness and clarity. The subjects were urged to 
follow their usual eating practices during the time 
of the study. 

The nutritive value of each woman's food intake 
was calculated by the short method of dietary anal- 
ysis developed by Leichsenring and Wilson (2) and 
expressed as an average daily intake. Then each 
food that appeared in her food record was classi- 
fied into one of the ten groups described, and the 
calorie values of all of the items in each food group 
were totaled. The total calories from each food 
group were expressed as a percentage of the total 
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daily calorie value of the subject's entire food in- 
take. Fifty-five women, or 16 per cent of the group, 
took some form of multiple vitamin supplement. 
The nutritive value of the diets reported here does 
not include the supplement because these are 
seldom taken regularly and because the concern of 
this study is the evaluation of the food selections of 
the women. 

The terms used to designate the food groups and 
a summary of the individual items included in each 
group of foods are as follows: 


Meats—included all muscle and organ meats, poultry and 
fish, plus the meat portion of mixed dishes such as meat and 
spaghetti. 


Cheese, eggs, and legumes—included all food indicated by 
these terms, except peanuts. 


Milk—included all milk that was used as a beverage either 
plain or in milk drinks, plus milk used on cereal, fruit, or 
other food. One-half of the calories in milk puddings, pie 
fillings, and ice cream were included here. 


Fats—included all of the fats used at the table and for 
cooking other foods, plus gravies, cream sauces, salad dress- 
ing, cream, bacon, nuts, peanuts, and peanut butter. Pastry 
was included under desserts. 


Breads and cereals—included the usual assortment of yeast 
and quick breads and breakfast cereals, plus flour, alimentary 
pastes, noodles, popcorn, and the cereal portion of mixed 
dishes. 


White potatoes—included no other foods. 


High vitamin A and vitamin C fruits and vegetables—in- 
cluded any food that supplied at least 500 IU of vitamin A 
value or 17 mg of ascorbic acid in a usual size serving. 


Other fruits and vegetables—included all those not in- 
cluded in the high vitamin A and vitamin C group. 


Sweets and desserts—included all sugar added to foods 
and beverages, all types of sirups and sweet sauces, jellv, 
jam, candy, soft drinks, cakes, cookies, pastries, and one-half 
of the calories from milk puddings, pie fillings, and ice 


cream. Cream which was added to dessert at the time of 
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serving was classified as fat. The term “desserts” is used 
here to describe a type of food rather than an end-of-the- 
meal item. When fruit was used as a dessert it was classified 
with the appropriate kind of fruit and not with sweets and 
desserts. 


Soup and miscellaneous items—included the soups which 
were difficult to divide into the component parts, and such 
items as olives, pickles, and alcoholic beverages. 


Because the results were similar for the two 
states, Illinois and Nebraska, they have been com- 
bined for this report. 


Results 

Nutritive value. The mean daily intakes of six 
important nutrients are shown in table 1 for the 
women in each age decade and for the entire group 
of 353 women. The mean intake for each age group 
and for the entire group for each nutrient compares 
favorably with the NRC allowances, with the pos- 
sible exception of calcium for the 50- to 69-year-old 
subjects. The standard deviations of the means, 
however, indicate that there were some inadequate 
intakes in every age group. When each nutrient is 
considered separately, irrespective of other nutrients 
in the diets, the percentage of women who had less 
than 67 per cent of the recommended allowance 
and the percentage who had 90 per cent or more 
of the allowance for each nutrient are: 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN WITH 
Less than 
67 per cent 
NRC 

per cent 
Protein 3 70 
Calcium 26 46 
Vitamin A value 18 66 
Thiamine 51 
Riboflavin p 


Ascorbic acid 


90 per cent 
or more 
NRC 
per cent 


NUTRIENTS 


TABLE | 


Mean values for six nutrients in the self-chosen diets of 353 women 





NUMBER 
AGE GROUP or 
WOMEN Calcium 


| Mean 


Protein 
Mea n 


years grams milligrams 


289* 
257 
247 
248 
279 
264 


808 + 
728 + 
672 + 
670 + 
+ 
+ 


30 to 39 67 + 15* 
40 to 49 63 + 138 
50 to 59 61 + 18 
60 to 69 59 + 11 
70 to 99 57 + 9 
All ages 62 + 13 
NRC allowance 
25 to 65 


736 
719 


55 800 


MEAN DAILY INTAKE OF NUTRIENTS 


Thiamine Riboflavin Ascorbic Acid 
Mean “an Mean 


Vitamin-A Value 
Mean 


milligrams 


72 + $1* 
89 + 29 
86 + 33 
83 + 30 
+ 
+ 


International Units milligrams milligrams 


7,222 + 5,641* 
7,627 + 4,393 
7,125 + 4,824 
7,490 + 4,606 
7,247 + 3,827 
7,361 + 4,761 


o 
* 
~ 
~ 
a 


2 OOO wet 
of SS 2 
ae Oe OF 


1.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 


uo 


76 29 
83 31 


70 


a 


5,000 1.1f 





* Standard deviation 
+ 1.2 mg for age 25 years, and 1.0 mg for age 65 years 
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The intake of protein was least likely to be insuffi- 
cient and that of calcium most likely to be insuffi- 
cient. The intakes of protein, ascorbic acid, and 
vitamin A were most likely to meet or exceed the 
NRC allowance and those of thiamine and calcium 
least likely to meet this goal. 

There were only two instances where the differ- 
ences in intake between different age decades were 
significant—the protein and calcium intakes of the 
30- to 39-year-old group were significantly different 
(at the 1 per cent level of probability) from those 
of the 50- to 59-year-old group. 

There were 78 women or 22 per cent of the 353 
subjects who had self-chosen intakes which pro- 
vided 90 per cent or more of the NRC allowances 
for all six of the nutrients studied. The distribution 
of these women among the age groups is as fol- 
lows: 

16 
33 
19 

8 


9 


= 


30 to < 
40 to 
50 to 5s 
60 to 
70 to 7 


years 
years 
years 
years 
years 


women 
women 
women 
women 
women 


Because there were too few of these subjects to 
treat separately in each age group, the results of 
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the analysis of the food records of these 78 subjects 
will be compared with the results secured for all 
353 subjects. 

Energy value. Table 2 is devoted to the calorie 
data. The mean daily calories which were supplied 
by the different food groups in the self-chosen diets 
of women in each age decade are shown, together 
with the percentage these calories are of the total 
calorie intake. Following down any column, one 
may observe the average number of calories, with 
its standard deviation, supplied by each food 
group and then the percentage of the total calories 
supplied by each food group. Following any line 
across the table, one may observe the number of 


9 


calories or the percentage of the total calories sup- 
plied by the same food group in the self-chosen 
diets of women in different age groups and in the 
diets of the group of women who had 90 per cent 
or more of the NRC allowances in the six nutrients 
studied. Also the mean daily calorie values of the 
total food intakes are given. There is a decrease 
with advancing age in the energy value of the food 
intake of the women. Significant at the 1 per cent 
level of probability were the differences in the mean 
daily calorie intake of the subjects in the 30- to 


TABLE 2 


Mean daily calories and percentage of total calories supplied by different 
food groups in the self-chosen diets of 353 women (7-day records) 





FoOoD 


GROUPS 


30 to 39 Years 40 to 49 Years 


50 to 59 Years 


INTAKES 

oF DIETS 
SUPPLYING 
90 PER CENT On 
MORE OF NR« 
ALLAIWANC ES 


AGE GROUP 


60 to 69 Years 70 to 99 Years 


Mean daily calories with standard deviation 


297 295 
1lM4 
164 
331 
255 

63 


297 
107 
158 
307 
225 

61 


Meat 

Cheese, eggs, legumes 

Milk 

Bread and cereals 

Table and cooking fats 

White potatoes 

High vitamin A and C fruits 
and vegetables 

Other fruits and vegetables 82 

Sweets and desserts 490 

Soups and miscellaneous items 72 

All foods 2,118 


+ 81 | 
liga 62) 
204 + 143 
369 + 119 
313 + 147 
S32 41 


ed 
59 
125 

- 95 
108 
36 

91 113 
108 
464 
58 
1,965 


53 

56 

140 

78 

+ 308 


+ 43 
+ 49 
+ 170 
+ 77 
+ 368 


106 
126 
$49 
52 

1, 887 


= 
= 
= 
= 
+ 
= 


= 
= 
= 


— 
+ 


103 
62 
115 
100 
106 
37 


263 
95 


91 
58 
112 
106 
101 
34 


285 

107 

169 

333 

250 

44 65 
0 
67 
180 
57 


363 


wo 
63 
129 
53 


276 


48 

52 

124 

63 

+ 306 


106 
110 
453 
56 
1,936 


413 
46 


1,802 1,803 


Percentage of total calories 


Meat 

Cheese, eggs, legumes 

Milk 

Bread and cereals 

Table and cooking fats 

White potatoes 

High vitamin A and C fruits 
and vegetables 

Other fruits and vegetables 

Sweets and desserts 

Soups and miscellaneous items 


All foods 


i 
wwe ner 


o 


— me 
ee | 


a | 


— 


we 


~ 


~ 


~s 
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39-year group as compared with the means for the 
subjects in each successively older decade group, 
and the differences between the mean daily calorie 
intakes of the 40- to 49-year group and the two 
oldest groups. 

Source of calories. Comparison of the source of 
calories in the diets of the women in different age 
groups as given in table 2 shows only a few differ- 
ences, and those are not of statistical significance. 
The diets of the 30- to 39-year-old group had the 
highest percentage of calories from table and cook- 
ing fats and white potatoes, next to the highest per- 
centage of calories from milk, but the lowest per- 
centage from fruits and vegetables. The oldest age 
group, 70 to 79 years, had the lowest percentage of 
calories from meat, cheese, eggs and legumes, 
sweets and desserts, and next to the lowest from 
table and cooking fats. However, this oldest age 
group had the highest percentage of calories from 
milk and breads and cereals. The 50- to 59-year 
group had the highest percentage of calories from 
meat, from other fruits and vegetables, from sweets 
and desserts, and the lowest percentage of calories 
from breads and cereals and from table and cook- 
ing fat. 

Figures available from the food records of the 
245 Nebraska women indicated that 23 per cent of 
all of the servings of milk was skim milk, and 26 
per cent of all the servings of meat was pork. 

The percentage of total calories supplied by 
sweets and desserts averaged 23.4 per cent for the 
353 women. No other group of foods supplied such 
a large proportion of the total calories, and there 
was no significant decrease in this proportion as the 
total energy intake decreased with age. 

Calories from fat. The 108 Illinois women were 
the same subjects for whom Butler, Childs, and 
Forsythe (3) reported that the percentage of die- 
tary fat and protein calories, as well as the total 
energy intake, did not show a significant relation- 
ship with the variation in total blood cholesterol. 
In table 3, the total fat intake of these women in 
different age decades is given, together with the 
percentage of total calories from fat. The mean in- 
take, about 90 grams, was similar for the three age 
groups, 30 to 39, 40 to 49, and 50 to 59 years. How- 
ever, the 60- to 69-year group had a definitely lower 
intake, and the decrease from the 50- to 59-year 
group was significant at the 1 per cent level of 
probability. The oldest group, 70 to 79 years, had 
a still lower intake, only about 60 grams, and this 
was significantly different (5 per cent level) from 
the mean of the 60- to 69-year group. The per- 
centage of total calories from fat approximated 
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40 per cent for all age groups except the group from 
70 to 79 years of age, which averaged only 33.4 per 
cent of its calories from fat. 

Results of the Household Food Consumption 
Survey made in 1955 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (4) show the sources of fat in one 
week's food supply for households in the North 
Central Region. Of the total amount of fat coming 


* into the kitchen in the food supply, 28.8 per cent 


came from meat, poultry, and fish; 35.7 per cent 
from table and cooking fats; 19.8 per cent from 
milk, cream, cheese, and ice cream; 3.6 per cent 
from eggs; and 12.1 per cent from other foods. 

Adequate diets. The food intakes of the 78 wom- 
en who received 90 per cent or more of the NRC 
allowances differed significantly (5 per cent level 
of probability) in several ways from the diets for 
the entire group. These women had a mean daily 
intake of 260 calories from milk as compared with 
a mean of 169 calories for the 353 women, 335 
calories from meat as compared with 285 calories, 
and a total calorie value of their diets of 2,164 as 
compared with 1,936 calories for the 353 subjects. 
The greatest difference in the percentage of calories 
from different foods occurred in milk. The 78 
women averaged 12.0 per cent of their calories from 
milk, whereas the mean for all of the subjects was 
8.7 per cent. 


TABLE 3 


Fat intake of 108 Illinois women 





DAILY FAT INTAKE 


nomBer | § 
OF Range 
WOMEN | hes —| Per Cent 
of Total 
Low High Calories 


years grams grams grams per cent 


20.6* 42.3 | 181. 
21.0 | 55.6 | 127. 


30 to 39 36 0 
8 
17.1 | 60.4 | 128.8 
7 
7 


40 to 49 30 
50 to 59 13 
60 to 69 20 
70 to 79 9 


16.5 | 41.8 | 106. 
12.9 | 44.0 77. 


we | Cm wee 


30 to 79... 108 21.0 | 41.8 | 131.0 





* Standard deviation 


Overweight women. Among the 353 women, 
there were 59, some in every age group, who 
weighed more than 20 per cent above the desirable 
weight for height (5). Their mean daily calorie 
intake was 1,841 as compared with 1,936 for the 
entire group. The calories from different food 
groups in the diets of these overweight women did 
not vary significantly from the values for the entire 
group. The overweight women, however, had a 
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mean of only 145 calories from milk, or 7.9 per cent 
of their total calories as compared with 169 calories 
and 8.7 per cent for the entire group. Eleven of 
these 59 overweight women were in the group who 
had 90 per cent or more of the NRC recommended 
allowances for the nutrients studied. 

There were too few women who were under- 
weight to make comparison of their calorie intakes 
with those of the group as a whole. 


Discussion 

In this same North Central regional co-operative 
study, data on the self-chosen food intakes of 1,072 
women in Iowa (6) and 339 women in South Da- 
kota (7) were secured by interview and question- 
naire for the 24 hours just preceding the interview. 
Also one phase of the national household food 
consumption survey made in 1948 by the household 
economics research division of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture supplies similar data for 1,037 home- 
makers in four cities (8). 

The recorded 7-day diets of the Illinois and 
Nebraska women reported here supplied higher 
average daily intakes of most of the nutrients than 
the recall diets of the Iowa and South Dakota 
women and the city homemakers. The diets of the 
city homemakers, however, supplied more protein, 
vitamin A, and ascorbic acid than did the diets of 
the Iowa and South Dakota women. 

The average calorie values of the diets for the 
women of different ages in the different studies 
were: 

Illinois- 


Nebraska 


(7-day records) 


South City 
Iowa Dakota Homemakers 
(24-hour recall) 
2,113 850 1,840 1,900 
1,965 820 1,770 1,740 


30 to 39 years 1, 
1, 

1,887 1,740 1,608 1,690 
1, : 
1, 


40 to 49 years 
50 to 59 years 
6° to 6) years 
70 and over 
60 and over 


1,802 700 1,630 _ 
1,803 440 1,353 _ 
— — 1,630 


The trend of lower energy intakes with advancing 
age groups in the other studies corresponds to the 
findings for the Illinois and Nebraska women. How- 
ever, the mean daily energy intakes of the Illinois 
and Nebraska women are approximately 100 to 400 
calories greater than those of the women in the 
other studies. The greatest difference is for the age 
group 70 years and over. The difference between 
the energy value of the diets of the youngest group, 
30 to 39 years, and the oldest group, 70 years 
and over, was greater for the Iowa and South 
Dakota women than for the Illinois and Nebraska 
women. 


The higher energy intakes of the Illinois and 
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Nebraska women may be a result of differences in 
methodology—records of measured food intakes for 
7 days as compared with one-day recalls. Ohlson 
and co-workers {9) found that the mean daily en- 
ergy intake of 13 Michigan women 50 to 77 years 
of age was 1,906 calories when calculated from three 
intermittent one-day recalled records, and only 
1,706 calories when calculated from records of 
weighed intakes for 10 consecutive days. It is pos- 
sible that having to weigh all of the food eaten 
curtailed the women’s intake more than keeping 
records in terms of measures and servings. 

In the Iowa and South Dakota studies, the calo- 
ries supplied by different kinds of foods showed a 
somewhat smaller percentage of calories from meat, 
milk, and fruits and vegetables, and a larger per- 
centage from cereals and table fats than in the 
Illinois and Nebraska study. 

Sweets and desserts supplied a large share of the 
calories in the diets of the Illinois and Nebraska 
women, averaging from 22.2 to 23.8 per cent for 
women in different age groups. These foods seem 
to be a persistent and formidable part of the food 
pattern of this representative group of women prob- 
ably both for social reasons and reasons of prefer- 
ence. Such food habits have implications for nutri- 
tion education. Efforts to improve the nutritive 
intake of the women who have inadequate diets 
will need to include efforts to improve the nutritive 
value of sweets and desserts. The use of more milk 
and fruit in desserts could appreciably increase the 
calcium and other nutrient intakes. Efforts to de- 
crease the energy value of the diets of women who 
need a lower calorie intake should include plans 
for decreasing the calorie value of the desserts with- 
out lowering other nutritive values. Actually the 
need is often for decreasing the energy value and 
increasing nutritive values. 


Summary 


In this study of the self-chosen seven-day re- 
corded diets of 353 women, the mean intake of the 
women approached or exceeded the NRC recom- 
mended allowances for six nutrients. However, in 
every age group there were some women whose 
diets were not supplying essential nutrients in 
amounts to equal these allowances. Calcium was 
most likely to be low, and protein, ascorbic acid, 
and vitamin A most likely to be adequate. The 
average nutritive value of the diets was similar for 
the women in different age groups, but it tended 
to be highest for the two youngest age groups, from 
30 to 39 years and 40 to 49 years, and lowest for 
the two oldest age groups, 60 to 69 years and 70 to 
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99 years. The mean energy value of the daily food 
intake decreased gradually from 2,113 calories for 
the 30- to 39-year-old group to 1,803 calories for 
the 70- to 99-year-old group, and the differences 
between age groups was usually significant. 

The percentage of calories from the different food 
groups was similar for all age groups. The older 
women, however, had a slightly higher percentage 
of calories from milk and from breads and cereals 
and a lower percentage from meat than had those 
in the younger decades. The 78 women who had 
food intakes which supplied 90 per cent or more of 
the NRC allowances for the six nutrients studied 
had significantly more calories from milk and from 
meat and more total calories than the entire group 
of women. Although the 59 overweight women 
(more than 20 per cent above desirable weight) 
did not have significantly different food intakes 
from the entire group of women, they received 
somewhat fewer total calories and fewer calories 


from milk. 

The food group of sweets and desserts supplied 
approximately 23 per cent of the calories of all age 
groups, which was a larger proportion of calories 
than was supplied by any other food group. The 
implication of this for nutrition education has been 


discussed. 
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More Research Needed on Role of Fats in Human Diets 


The food and nutrition advisory committee of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, at a meeting in Washington, D. C., November 3-5, 1958, re- 
emphasized the need to know more about the role of fats and fatty acids in 
human diets and the importance of research in this field. Committee mem- 
bers stressed the need for determining the exact nature of human metabolic 
response to different types and amounts of fats and fatty acids, and the 
relationship between fat needs and age and other elements in the diet. Better 
methods of determining the amount and kinds of fats and oils in foods are 
also needed. 

The committee also attached importance to the problems of pesticide 
residues in agricultural products and finding methods of preventing insect 
infestation of processed foods. Learning how to overcome obstacles to the 
most efficient use of pesticides for protecting crops and livestock is an area 
of great need, the committee members said. 

Other work assigned high priority by the committee included: 

1. Efforts to get better statistical information on food consumption and dietary 
levels, including information on the diets of individual members of house- 
holds, and of men, women, and children as population groups. 

2. Determination of human requirements for protein, B-vitamins, and minerals 
and developing new approaches for evaluating adequacy of protein nutrition. 

3. Improvement of translation of research findings for practical application. 
Harold H. Williams of the Cornell University department of biochemistry 
and nutrition was named committee chairman, succeeding Pearl P. Swanson 
of the Iowa Agriculture Experiment Station. Day Monroe of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, was named vice-chairman. 





As the Program Is Planned 


AVE you ever been to a home economics 

club meeting and found that the lights had 
not been turned on, that the early arrivers could 
not decide in which room the meeting was being 
held, that the president came in hurriedly and 
started getting the room arranged, that the guest 
speaker arrived and found that no special person 
had been appointed to greet her? No wonder inter- 
est and participation dwindled as the college year 
progressed. Surely this was not your club! 

Let us suppose you have been elected program 
chairman of your college home economics club. 
You were chosen because your club members 
thought you would do a good job. As you plan 
for the coming months, you will certainly want to 
use some of the students’ suggestions for programs. 
You will need to consider the club objectives as 
well as the club projects. Your programs should 
supplement home economics course work, include 
some of the current problems and issues, promote 
a better understanding and appreciation of the 
home economics profession, and be planned around 
a yearly theme. 


Let’s Begin with... 

Just how will you get started? There are many 
ways; let us look at a few of them. If there is a 
camp or lake nearby, your club might hold a week- 
end retreat for the purpose of evaluation and 
planning next year’s club work programs. In an 
informal setting, members will not hesitate to 
mention what they liked and disliked about previ- 
ous programs. They will also give you many usable 
suggestions. 

After new officers are elected, a questionnaire 
concerning club activities might be given to each 
member to fill in, with the purpose of using this 
information for planning better programs. A bul- 
letin board on “Your Program Ideas” might be set 
up, with an envelope attached for collecting club 
members’ suggestions. One program chairman asked 
each member of her committee to talk to a certain 


Gladys Gilbert 


Miss Gilbert is chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee for the AHEA college clubs section and 
associate professor in home economics education, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 


number of members to obtain program suggestions 
and to find out what each member could contribute 
to the programs the next year. After these sugges- 
tions were collected, the program committee organ- 
ized the suggestions according to the objectives of 
the club. Then with club officers and adviser, the 
committee decided which suggestions were best 
related to each objective and would be of interest 
to the majority of the club members. From these, 
the tentative yearly program was completed. 

This interested program chairman feels that the 
programs should be educational, stimulating, and 
varied if they are to fulfill the over-all objective of 
the college club section of AHEA, which is to pro- 
vide for professional development of college home 
economics students. She knows the program is the 
essence of club work. 


Select a Theme 


After getting program suggestions from the club 
members and from other home economics clubs 
in the state, she finds many other factors that con- 
tribute to program planning. One of these is the 
importance of planning for close harmony between 
club projects and the program. As an example, 
one club considers the AHEA International Scholar- 
ship Fund as a national club project and plans one 
program around this theme. The information on 
the scholarship winners in the JourNnaL or Home 
Economics (featured in the April issue) provides 
excellent material for this program, as do also 
letters received through correspondence with one 
or more of the scholarship students. To add inter- 
est, exhibits, pictures, and refreshments representa- 
tive of one or more of the countries of the scholarship 
students might be used in this program. 

Another factor she keeps in mind is that club 





A program in the making! Miss 
Neva Jones, club adviser, assists 
in the program-planning project 
carried out by (left to right) Henri 
Nelle Andrews, Patricia Pattillo, 
and Charlotte Hollis, members of 
the college club at Georgia State 
College for Women. 


programs can provide opportunities for additional 
learning. One effective program can be provided 
by student teachers when they return from their 
off-campus student teaching. In the form of a panel 
they might present a program on “Student Teaching 
and What It Is Like.” Or, if the home economics 


students have not had an opportunity for work in 
crafts, the club could regularly sponsor hobby 
nights in copper enameling, ceramics, and other 


arts and crafts. An effective program on “Under- 
standing and Using Parliamentary Procedure” with 
audience participation could be most helpful, if 
carefully planned. This would be a good meeting 
to have guests from the student council or other 


groups. 
Explore a Problem 


A program chairman is also alert to current 
problems and issues. One club has a member 
report briefly at each meeting on one of the articles 
in the JournaL or Home Economics. This is an 
excellent way to familiarize the members with their 
professional magazine. A program may be planned 
on “Be Prepared by Knowing Your Civil Defense 
Aids.” Films could be borrowed from the district 
civil defense office, and appropriate exhibits could 
be arranged at school, at civic meetings, and in 
store windows. 


Celebrate the 50th Anniversary 


Another factor to consider is the importance of 
planning programs that promote a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the home economics 
profession. Since 1959 is the 50th Anniversary of 
the American Home Economics Association, why 
not plan programs relating to the “History of 
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AHEA”; “Progress of Home Economics in Your 
State”; the “History of Home Economics in Your 
College”? You wili find much resource materials 
and many resource people in your state who will 
be most willing to give you authentic information 
and glad to meet with your club. This program 
could be done in a skit, pantomime, or symposium. 
Another program idea could be to have your state 
home economics supervisor give an illustrated talk 
to your club on the * ‘Importance of Graduate Work 
for Home Economists.” 

One of the general objectives of the AHEA 
college clubs section is providing opportunities for 
members of clubs to have experience in organiza- 
tion responsibilities. The program committee can 
certainly contribute toward this objective. Using 
the interest questionnaire that was filled in by each 
club member, the program committee might allo- 
cate to various club members responsibilities for 
being on the program, serving as resource material 
chairman for the program, acting as hostess, mak- 
ing arrangements for the meeting, and serving on 
the social committee. 


A Little Spice 


The program committee’s primary concern is that 
club meetings be interesting. You have made a 
good beginning by planning a yearly program that 
is varied, educational, and stimulating. You have 
seen that as many members as possible share re- 
sponsibilities connected with the programs. Next, 
plan for variety in presentation. Some ways have 
been suggested, such as exhibits to parallel pro- 
gram, panels, use of resource people, films, skits, 
and symposiums. You may wish to use role playing, 
buzz sessions, and audience participation. 
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This article started with your having just been 
elected program chairman. It is hoped that you 
found in your club file a section on program ideas, 
plans, resource materials and lists of films, and 
books and pamphlets concerned with home eco- 
nomics college club programs. If this is not true, 
won't you start such a file ' now so that next year's 
program have some _ additional 


guides? 


chairman will 


Suggested Source Materials 


American Home Economics Association, Handbook of the 
College Clubs Department.of AHEA. American Home 
Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 25 cents. (Out of print, but cur- 
rently being revised. ) 
50th Anniversary Handbook. (Copy has been sent to Club 


Adviser. ) 


Your Employer Expects . . 


HE following paragraphs are quoted with 

permission from an article on “What Busi- 
ness Expects from Home Economists” by Mrs. Beth 
Bailey McLean, which appeared in Skilled Tech- 
niques, Fall 1958, published by J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York. Dr. McLean is associate professor 
of home economics, Oregon State College, and 
author of Young Woman in Business, Iowa State 


College Press. 


Many business organizations today recognize a growing 
need for the type of work that can be done by home 
economics-trained women. 

Management of such a business expects the home eco- 
nomics graduate to be a socially adjusted woman who has 
had specialized training in the various arts and sciences that 
contribute to the health and happiness of the individual 
and to the betterment of family living. The employer of 
this graduate has a right to expect loyalty to the policies 
and ideals of the company, pride in the products and 
services of the company, and a definite contribution to the 
success of the company. 

o oO ° 

In most positions open to home economics graduates, 
management wants help and guidance in interpreting the 
needs and wants of women customers. In this, the home 
economist becomes part of a team of experts exploring the 
consumer market and attempting to evaluate the merits 
and sales potential of the products and services sold by 


1 We will be glad to provide a reprint of this article if 
you want it for this file. Next year’s chairman may also 
welcome some planning suggestions from Miss Gilbert.—Ed. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


This ls Your Life, AHEA ( Skit). Free. 

AHEA Saga by Keturah E. Baldwin. $2. 

Life of Ellen H. Richards by Caroline L. Hunt. $2. 

Publications List of AHEA, 1958-59. 

Graduate Opportunities (Reprint from February 1958 
issue of the JourNaL—available on request. ) 

Films on Careers—list included in 1956-57 packet of ma- 
terial from College Club Section of AHEA. 


Adult Education Association, Planning Better Programs 
Chicago, Illinois: Adult Education Association, 743 N 
Wabash. 60 cents. 

Ellen H. Richards Challenge (Play). Greenville, N. C.: East 
Carolina College. 

Publications List of the U.S. Committee for the U.N., 
816 2lst Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Sponberg, Harold, The Meeting Will Come to Order. Co- 
operative Extension, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 10 cents. 


the company. The home economist is expected to know 
current home problems and practices and to weigh her 
suggestions and ideas in the same way that women in their 
homes will receive these ideas. This is a “woman for 
women” service. 

o oO oC 

Must this home economist be a paragon of skill as well 
as virtue? If possible. At least, she must try to reach 
perfection. Certainly a college graduate must realize that 
her past education has laid the ground work, only, for her 
future education. The ability to learn new skills, to acquire 
new interests, to recognize new values, and to accept new 
responsibilities is paramount for success in business as in 
other fields. 

Perhaps the ability to get along with other people is 
one of the most essential ingredients for success in business 
as in other lines of work. Business has a right to expect 
that a home economics graduate knows how to work with and 
cooperate with adults, both men and women. She must 
recognize the abilities and contributions of others who have 
quite different training and experience than her own. She 
must be open minded and receptive to ideas. Even though 
this is an age of specialization, the success of most projects 
is due to the united thinking and effort of many specialists. 

Needless to say, business men expect the business woman 
will be emotionally stable, honest, loyal, enthusiastic, co- 
operative, modest and womanly. Business men also hope to 
find imagination and creative ability, originality of ideas 
and the power to organize and develop these ideas to a 
useful end, and pride in past accomplishments which moti- 
vate ambition for further accomplishments. 

College curricula and campus activities are designed to 
aid the home economics student to develop those traits and 
abilities that will make her a well balanced person who is 
capable of setting standards and goals for her future life 





A Food Marketing Program 
Aids Tennessee Consumer 
Families 


BARBARA JO WELLS 
Rich’s 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Food purchases take nearly a third of the income 
of Tennessee families. Many food shoppers do not 
have the necessary current information and knowl- 
edge to make choices most advantageously. Con- 
stant change in market conditions, supplies, prices, 
and quality complicate this situation. 

In 1955, a consumer information program was 
established by the University of Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Extension Service to help food shoppers 
get greater value for their money by informing 
them of the availability, relative cost, selection, 
care, value, and use of agricultural products that 
were in season and in abundant supply. 

Consumer information programs are now in effect 
in the Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, and Nash- 
ville areas with a consumer information agent as- 
signed to each area. These agents get the latest 
information on prices, supplies, and market trends 
through contacts with wholesale food handlers, 
processors, retail food outlets, and groups which 
produce and sell food. 

Home economists in foods, institutional manage- 
ment, home management, and research fields, 
teachers, and extension specialists in various areas 
of agricultural production and economics make up 
a committee which meets monthly with the agents 
to discuss better consumer understandings of the 
food market. 

The information is channeled to consumers by 
way of newspapers, magazines, special bulletins, 
group meetings of homemakers, circular letters, 
radio, and television. Home demonstration agents, 
teachers, nurses, institutional dietitians, and trade 
representatives in Tennessee as well as in many 
other states are using this program to help get 
timely food marketing information before the 


public. 


Iraqi Agricultural Students 
Learn about Home Economics 


(From a report received from the International 
Cooperation Administration) 


Home economists offer valuable services in a 
rapidly developing country such as Iraq. Some of 
these services were presented to fourth-year agri- 
cultural students when home economists first par- 
ticipated professionally in a program at Iraq College 
of Agriculture last May. 

The College, located approximately 10 miles 
west of Baghdad, admitted its first group of stu- 
dents in 1950. Although the present student body 
is all male, 50 applications for admission to the 
College have been filed by young women. Students 
are carefully selected from applications submitted 
from each of the 14 states of the nation. Here the 
future agricultural advisers of the country are 
trained. A Seminar in Extension is one of the re- 
quired courses for the young men expecting to 
enter Agricultural Extension work in Iraq. 

During its five years’ experience, the Extension 
Service reaching the farms of Iraq has grown to 
employ approximately 120 Iraqi men but as yet 
does not reach the entire family. 

Changes are bringing a growing recognition of 
the necessity for raising the standard of living of 
families to keep pace with the rapid economic and 
industrial developments taking place throughout 
the country. In some parts of Iraq, homemaking 
is still carried on according to tradition which goes 
back to the time of Ruth and Naomi. Such cir- 
cumstances indicate why heme economics, as an 
art and a science, as a vocation and avocation, and 
as a profession can aid in raising the standard of 
living of the families of Iraq. f 

That home economists were invited to partici- 
pate in the Extension seminar was due to the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of home economics 
by A. L. Macris, the agricultural extension expert 
representing the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. The invitation also 
indicated the change taking place. 

The home economics part of the seminar was 
planned by two USA home economists on assign- 
ments in Iraq. One was Mrs. Ercel Eppright of 
Iowa State College, who was in Iraq last year on 
an FAO assignment to serve as head of the home 
economics department of Queen Aliyah College * in 
Baghdad—Iraq’s only institution of higher learning 
exclusively for women. The other was D. Elizabeth 
Williams, extension home economist in the Divi- 
sion of Agriculture and Land Settlement in the 

' Now called Tahrir College. 
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United States Operations Mission to Iraq. They 
explained home economics and the contribution it 
is making to other countries. 

The program included as a high light the work 
of an Iraqi home economist, Karima Shams, a grad- 
uate of the home economics department of Queen 
Aliyah College who has studied in the United 
States as a participant in a program of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. She is the 
only Iraqi home economist working in a program 
of this nature at present, though a future colleague, 
Nahida Al Badry, has been studying in the United 
States. 

The seminar program was planned to feature 
information as to how Miss Shams is actually using 
the knowledge and skills acquired through her 
training and working experience in helping rural 
families help themselves. She described her work 
on the Latifiyah project, one of the 10 land reset- 
tlement projects established by the Miri Sirf Land 
Development Committee of the Iraq Development 
Board. She told the agricultural students how she 
works with families of settlers to improve home 
and community life through: 

Better health by improved practices of food selec- 
tion and preparation and preservation, purification 
for drinking water from the irrigation canal by 
using the barrel-cloth-chlorine method 

Improved sanitation by personal hygiene, shower 
bath made from empty 5-gallon kerosene cans, 
home sanitation 

Improved housing by repair of cracks in walls 
for control of pests, simple shelves nailed to wall 
for cooking utensils to get them off the ground, 
oven for a primus stove made from a kerosene can 

Improved food supply by planting of good gar- 
dens and orchards, poultry raising 

Safety by shield for a primus stove made from 
metal from a kerosene can 

Comfort by chairs and simple pieces of furni- 
ture made from wooden boxes or scraps of lumber 
—windows cut in walls of house to admit light and 
air 

Child care and guidance by approved method of 
bathing the baby, toys for small children made 
from blocks and tin cans 

School lunch program by supervision of prepara- 
tion and serving of the lunch for some 300 children 
attending the village school 

At the close of Miss Shams’ presentation, Cora 
Webb, women’s activities adviser in the Commu- 
nity Development Division of the United States 
Operations Mission to Iraq, led a discussion period 
in which the men students had an opportunity to 
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ask questions about home economics. One of the 
questions—asked in all seriousness—was how young 
men such as the seminar students could meet the 
home economics graduates from Queen Aliyah 
College, a question that in itself indicates some of 
the social changes taking place in Iraq. 


Chinese Cooking of Vegetables 


Preserves Color, Texture, Flavor 


Dorotuy CHUAN LEE 
and MARGARET SPADER 


This article is based on a series of demonstrations 
of Chinese cookery presented to magazine and 
newspaper editors in New York City. They were 
sponsored by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association in co-operation with China Institute 
in America. The demonstrations were given by 
Mrs. Lee, who has a bachelor of science degree 
from Aurora University, Shanghai, China, and a 
master of arts degree from Cornell University. 
She is now director of kitchens for McCall's Mag- 
azine. Miss Spader is home service editor for 
GAMA. She is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska and was formerly foo. and home ap- 
pliance editor for Living For Young Homemakers 
magazine. 


The chief difference between American and 
Chinese vegetable cookery is that oil is the Chinese 
cooking medium while water is favored in this 
country. The fact that oil reaches higher tempera- 
tures than water accounts for the crisp texture and 
fresh, bright color of vegetables served in Chinese 
restaurants. 

The hot oil (350° to 375°F) seals the juices 
within the vegetables so there is no juice escaping 
to be cooked down or discarded. The high tem- 
perature also reduces the cooking time, which 
prevents collapsing of the vegetables. 

Oil also serves as a distributor for flavors in the 
Chinese cuisine. About 90 per cent of the dishes 
offered in Chinese restaurants are meat-and-vege- 
table combinations. In these dishes oil is the 
“marrying agent.” It brings out the best qualities 
of each food to produce a new appearance and 
happy combination of flavors after the cooking 
ceremony is completed. 

The method of cooking vegetables fast in shallow 
oil is known as ch’ao in the Chinese cooking vocab- 
ulary. One important factor in this method of 
cookery is the source of heat. Because large 
amounts of cold foods are added to the pan at one 
time, plentiful heat must be available immediately. 
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A reflected table is a teaching aid as newspaper and 

magazine editors take a short course in Chinese cooking 

techniques from Mrs. Dorothy Lee. The lecture dem- 

onstration was sponsored by the China Institute in 

co-operation with the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association. 


If the change of temperature is not quickly com- 
pensated for by the burner, vegetables will release 
their juices and the crisp texture will be lost. 

Another important factor is the type of cooking 
pan. In Chinese homes and restaurants a flared 
metal pan called a wok is used. It resembles a 
large, shallow salad bowl or coolie hat, turned 
upside down. The gently curved bottom permits 
cooking of various amounts of food without crowd- 
ing or spilling and requires less oil than flat-bottom 
pans. 

To keep the round-bottom wok from tipping, it 
is placed on a metal ring that fits over the burner. 
This brings a large area of the pan in direct con- 
tact with the flame. It will cook two servings as 
easily as it cooks eight. 

Cutting of vegetables is another important factor 
for successful ch’ao cooking. Usually they are cut 
thin so they will cook quickly. Beautiful cylindrical 
shapes and paper thin slices lend variety in appear- 
ance. Carrots, for instance, may be sliced on a 
slant in thin, long slices. Or they may be cut in 
“rolling cut pieces” which is simply cutting at a 
30-degree angle for the first cut, then rolling the 
carrot one-third of a turn and making the next cut 
partly across the original cut surface and slicing 
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across a new surface. This produces an elliptical 
shape. 

One cleaver-like knife is used for all cutting, 
slicing, shredding, chopping, and mincing jobs in 
the Chinese kitchen. To some extent it resembles 
the French knife, but it is wider. It also serves for 
transporting foods from the chopping board to the 
cooking pan. 


Measuring Development of 
Appreciation of Furnishings 


HELEN Evans 
Southern Illinois University 


It is assumed education will lead to changed 
behavior. Changed attitudes are of themselves 
changed behaviors, changed ways of looking at 
various phenomena. The measuring of this change 
of attitude with respect to the appreciation of 
design was tested by the writer in a class of home 
furnishings. Coincident with the study, the writer 
obtained insight into some of the values held by 
the class with respect to home decorating and its 
effect upon personality. 

Three rooms illustrating varying period styles 
were selected at the beginning of the term and 
presented to the class with the direction to write 
“feeling responses"—“How do you feel about this 
room? What is your reaction to it? Do you like 
or dislike it?” 

The three rooms had appeared in Life magazine 
a few years ago. They were actually all the same 
room but designed by nationally famous decora- 
tors, each in a differing spirit. Nancy V. McClel- 
land decorated in French 18th Century style, in- 
corporating the use of antiques, wallpaper, teal-blue 
wall colors, and fine old French pieces. William 
Pahlmann combined period with contemporary, 
mixing different styles. Robsjohn Gibbings em- 
ployed contemporary décor and omitted any mir- 
rors, draperies, pictures, or big rugs. 

It was thought that the unfamiliar, the novel, the 
different would cause disfavor and the more 
familiar, favor among the students. Inasmuch as 
the design of a period reflects a culture different 
from that of other periods, the study of that period 
should bring greater understanding and insight 
into the life of that era and greater appreciation 
of the artistic endeavor of the time. Hence, it was 
hypothesized by the writer that, in comparing re- 
action reports at the beginning of the term, more 
negative statements would be made about the 
French period room than about the other rooms 
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but that a greater change in attitude would occur 
with respect to this room and that this movement 
would be in a positive direction. 

Approximately 114 clock hours a week were de- 
voted to the study of period décor and architecture 
during a 12-week quarter. The class met 7 hours 
a week. Sixteen students wrote responses at the 
beginning of the term, 19 at the end of the term. 

At the beginning of the quarter, 56 negative 
statements were made in response to the French 
period room and only two positive. The statements 
grouped for similarity were: 

NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 
MADE 


STUDENTS STATEMENTS 


Do not like it on first impression; I withdrew 
immediately. 


Too small; cluttered; crowded with furniture. 
Would not feel comfortable; afraid to move; 


afraid to do or say the wrong thing; would 
not feel free to express myself. 

Dark; foreboding; unfriendly; gloomy; cold; 
morbid. 

Unrelated figures; flowers on wall and in rug 
too much for good design; too much move- 
ment and unrest. 


Furniture too stiff and hard and formal 

Too old; I have the feeling it has been there 
a long time; like a museum. 

No real center of interest; array of richness 
with no definite plan. 


Colors—depressing, subdued, prefer warmer 
and lichter. 13 


The positive statements were “a formal‘room and 
it possesses a charm which belongs to its own age” 
and “has dignity but I would not like it.” Even 
the last might be questioned as positive. 

At the end of the term, 36 negative comments 
were made compared to the 56 previous ones, and 
26 positive comments were made compared to the 
former two. Students tended to preface remarks 
with “I still would not like to live in this room, 
but . . .,” with a positive evaluation following the 
“but.” The negative statements were similar to 
those previously listed. A list of the positive state- 
ments made shows the contrast in appreciation, 
the changes in visual perception that had taken 
place. 

STUDENTS STATEMENTS NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 
MADE 

I can now appreciate what I see-—it is a very 
pretty room; more pleasing to me now. 8 


Cool; quiet; restful and peaceful. 8 


IN SHORT 45 


NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 
MADE 


STUDENTS STATEMENTS 


Beautiful in its own right; I see the good 
points and judge it objectively; have come to 
appreciate its value, history, and charm. 
Lovely and stately; very interesting and at- 
tractive. 

Now I see table legs, draperies, materials, etc. 
of the period that are quite pretty; nice fur- 
niture and rug. 

Draperies, rug, and all in harmony. 

Formal room in good balance; classic. 

Color scheme good and pleasing; color car- 
ried throughout room. 

Looks spacious even though there is much 
furniture. 

Wallpaper and paneling make nice combina- 
tion and panels separate full draperies from 
figured paper. 

Would enjoy having a room of this kind if 
I had a family room so as to prevent over use 
of the living room. l 

It is noticeable that not only appreciations grew 
but that the statements reflect an intellectualizing 
by the students of their responses—an awareness of 
the factors which cause their reaction. With all 
three rooms, responses were more qualified and 
supported at the end of the quarter than at the 
beginning. The students seemed more conscious 
of why they were reacting as they did. Rooms were 
not so much liked or disliked per se but for par- 
ticular reasons: “well-co-ordinated accents of col- 
or,” “advancing colors fill room and make it 
crowded”; “too cluttered because of all the decora- 
tive objects”; “is restful because of dominant hori- 
zontal lines.” 

With respect to Room 2, which combined periods 
of furniture but was more ostensibly contemporary 
in spirit than Room 1, an almost equal number of 
positive and negative comments were made at the 
beginning of the term. At the end of the quarter, 
the negative comments remained approximately 
the same, but the positive statements doubled 21 
to 45. Positive responses, indicating the students’ 
values in decorating, included: comfort in furni- 
ture, warmth, cheerfulness of colors, informality— 
relaxed in atmosphere, practicality and usefulness, 
livability, and contemporaneousness of design. 
Negative comments most conspicuous in their fre- 
quency related to color and space. For many there 
was “too much red furniture”; “it leaps out at you”; 
“not completely relaxing, too exotic, too extreme’; 
“too much green”; “don't like yellow-green walls”; 
“too much red, although it is my favorite color’; 





“the decorative objects are pretty but at first I 
couldn’t see them for the red”; “too stimulating.” 

Comments relating to space included “too 
crowded”; “too many beautiful objects for any to 
have dominance”; “too much in the way for easy 
living’; “where would I put my family?”; “not 
spacious enough for much living.” 

Reactions seemed to indicate many students 
value cheerfulness of color but within a limited 
palette and with a degree of conservatism. The 
girls held spaciousness in a room at high value, as 
well as livability for the family. 

With Room 3, completely contemporary in spirit, 
66 positive comments were made at the beginning 
of the term and 7 negative ones. The statements 
at the end numbered approximately the same. 

As with Room 2, outstanding in frequency of 
occurrence were such comments as “simple and 
uncluttered”; “spacious”; “homey”; “a room in 
which I could live and feel free to relax”; “com- 
fortable”; “inviting”; “makes you feel life is gay 
and exciting”; “youthful and light”; “fun”; “would 
like the experience of living in a home of this 
type”; “I would feel happy here”; “looks like the 
family would enjoy spending a lot of time in it”; 
“adaptable to many activities”; “easy to clean and 
care for"; “moderately stimulating”; and “lines, 
forms, and textures are pleasing to the eye.” A 
democratic value was expressed by: “You feel as 
though you could walk in this room and talk with 
the Queen of England woman to woman. You 
would both be in the human category, not in that 
of royalty and commoner.” 

Negative comments included one statement of 
“not fond of modern furniture,” but response by 
this student at the end of the term had changed 
to: “Previous to this course I did not like modern 
furniture. However, the more I see of it the better 
I like it. This room is much more appealing to me 
now than 10 weeks ago.” 

The majority of negative comments centered 
around Robsjohn Gibbings’ lack of pictures and 
similar accessories in his décor: “I would place a 
very crude but ornate object of some sort on the 
wall”; “squareness, needs roundness and curves to 
break the monotony”; “could use a picture on the 
wall without destroying the calm, even appearance 
of the room.” 

Through these varying responses, it is seen that 
appreciation of décor not only developed but that 
it affected the mood of the respondent. Interior 
design, as part of man’s immediate and intimate 
environment, can influence his feeling of well- 


being. 


Home Management 


in the Abstract 


Epna M. Bowersox 
State University of lowa 


This descriptive mobile was developed by Maria 
Hatges, a 1958 graduate of the State University of 
lowa. She used piano wire, Masonite, tin, cork bob- 
bers, fishing leaders, fish line, and Styrofoam balls 
to form the mobile depicting today’s concept of 
home management as defined by Gross and Cran- 
dall.' This art form, sometimes referred to as sculp- 
ture in motion, was developed as a project for 
classes in design and home management. 

Three elliptical forms are representative of the 
three steps in the mental process of home manage- 
ment: planning, controlling, and evaluating the use 
of resources to achieve family goals. Painted in 
primary colors of red, blue, and yellow, they are 
placed together to indicate the interrelatedness of 
these steps. The primary colors emphasize the fact 
that this process is basic to the functioning of home 
management. 

Trapezoidal forms comprise another unit of the 
mobile. They represent the family’s resources such 
as time, energy, money, abilities, and community 
facilities. The trapezoid was used because family 
resources vary as do the sides of this geometric 
figure. We are all aware that resources vary much 
from family to family and from time to time for 
one family. 

The large circle denotes the attainment of goals. 
Just as a circle is complete, so does the family hope 
to achieve its goals during life. The ball shapes of 
differing sizes are indicative of the differing goals 
of families. They are free-swinging to imply that 
goals may change. The mobile incorporates basic 
design elements of line, color, and form with effec- 
tive simplicity. Abstract forms were chosen as a 
means of expressing ideas creatively. 

1InmMa Gross and EvizaBetH CRANDALL, Management 
for Modern Families. New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 
Inc., 1954. 





April Journal to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities 


Opportunities for summer study in home eco- 
nomics will again be featured in the April issue 
of the JourNAL in a special summer study section. 
The feature will include both an editorial list of 
the special summer courses and workshops of 
special interest to home economists and advertis- 
ing space arranged for announcements of further 
details of these courses or workshops or for descrip- 
tions of the regular summer school offerings. 

Copy for the free listing of special summer 
courses and workshops should reach the JouRNAL 
editor by February 1. Space limitations make it 
necessary to limit this copy to special courses and 
workshops. Copy should include title of the special 
course or workshop, dates, location, and the person 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

Correspondence about copy and rates for the 
display advertising space should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, JournaL or Home Eco- 
nomics, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 


Make Hotel Reservations Now 
for 1959 AHEA Annual Meeting 


An application blank for hotel reservations in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the 1959 annual meet- 
ing of AHEA, June 23 to 26, appears on page 71 
of the JournaL. Room assignments will be made 
in the order applications are received. Today is 
the time to send in your application for the hotel 
accommodations of your choice for the meeting. 
It is particularly important this year that home 
economists arrange to share rooms with their 
friends, because the number of single rooms is 
limited. 

Attention is called to the new Schroeder Hall 
dormitory at Marquette University, just a few 
blocks from the Milwaukee Auditorium, where 
meetings and exhibits will be held. This 300- 
room dormitory is being set aside for the exclusive 
use of AHEA. It features the latest in construction, 
with outside walls of glass from window sill to 


ceiling line, attractive furniture and draperies, 
doors with adjustable air-vents for cross ventilation, 
lounges in the center of each of the eight floors, 
elevators, and other conveniences. 

All applications are to be sent directly to AHEA 
Housing Bureau, which is a part of the Milwaukee 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. Be sure your 
application is sent to Milwaukee, for the AHEA 
does not assign hotel rooms. The Housing Bureau 
will make assignments as rapidly as possible, but 
it is expected that during the peak of reservation 
requests, several weeks may elapse between the 
arrival of your application at the Bureau and the 
date you receive confirmation. 


Public Relations 
Activities of the AHEA 


The following survey of the high lights of public 
relations activities undertaken by the American 
Home Economics Association during the past 
several years was prepared by Kosalind Lifquist, 
chairman of the AHEA public relations commit- 
tee, for her committee members. At the recom- 
mendation of the public relations policy commit- 
tee, of which Miss Lifquist is also a member, the 
account is being reproduced here for the infor- 
mation of all members of the Association 


Introduction 

Concern over the shortage of professional home 
economists is not something new. For some time, 
the enrollment of students as home economics 
majors has not increased sufficiently to fill positions 
available much less to provide personnel for 
related areas of work. Part of this has been due to 
the increased fields opening up for women. Then, 
too, many of our majors have married soon after 
graduation. Another concern is that of the limited 
concept the general public has of our field and the 
public’s lack of knowledge of the opportunities 
available to home economics graduates. The mis- 
understanding of the field, particularly, has been 
forcefully brought home to us during the past 
year’s controversies about the educational system. 

During several years of concern about these 
problems, the executive boards of the Association 
have discussed ways to surmount them. By the 
states and nationally, much has been done through 
career days, career bulletins, and other recruitment 
efforts. Energetic as these efforts have been, they 
alone could not solve the problem, and requests 
came to officers of the Association for more con- 
certed efforts in this direction. 
A 1957 ad hoc Committee 

As a result of a decision of the executive com- 
mittee at its meeting in January 1957, Dorcas Bates 
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(New Jersey), at that time public relations chair- 
man for the home economics in business section 
of AHEA, was asked to chair an ad hoc committee 
called together “to consider need for and kind of 
program that might be sponsored by AHEA in an 
attempt to alleviate the shortage of professional 
home economists.” Other members serving on this 
committee were: Mrs. Lillie Alexander (Alabama), 
Lucile Alexander (Ohio), Mrs. Dorothy Lyle 
(D. C.), Mrs. Dorothy Schnell (California), Olga 
Brucher (Rhode Island), and Rosalind Lifquist 
(D. C.). Beulah V. Gillaspie, then president of 
AHEA, was present in an ex-officio capacity. Also 
at this meeting in May 1957 were Mildred Horton 
and Mrs. Mary Hawkins and other staff members 
as requested. 
After a two-day session, the ad hoc committee 
recommended to the executive board that 
1, There was an imperative need for AHEA to sponsor a 
strong public relations and recruitment program directed 
toward improving public understanding of professional 
opportunities in home economics and increasing the en- 
rollment of good students in professional curricula in 
home economics in colleges 
. The executive board delegate the responsibility for plan- 
ning and initiating such a program and thereafter pro- 
viding continuous supervision to the AHEA public 
relations committee 
This recommendation was approved by the execu- 
tive board at St. Louis, Missouri, on June 29, 1957. 
Mrs. Mandigo (Missouri) moved that it be ac- 
cepted and referred to the public relations com- 
mittee. The motion was seconded and then ap- 


proved by the board. 


1957 Meeting of the AHEA 
Public Relations Committee 
In November 1957, members present at this meet- 
ing included Eloise Davison (Connecticut), Bea- 
trice Donaldson (Wisconsin), Frances Hettler 
(South Dakota), Mrs. Alice King (Delaware), 
Helen Wolcott (Illinois), and Rosalind Lifquist 
(D. C.), Miss Gillaspie ex-officio, and Miss Brucher 
—president-elect, and staff members. Also present 
by invitation were Mrs. Edna Weston Kestel and 
A. June Bricker and Mary Holtman to report on 
the Gull Lake Conference of the National Project 
in Agricultural Communications. 
Recommendations sent by the public relations 
committee to the executive committee at its Janu- 
ary 1958 meeting were that the AHEA: 
I. Inaugurate a strong public relations program directed 
toward both our internal and external publics. 
In this context, “internal publics” includes all home 
economists, both members and nonmembers of the 
Association; educational administrators; and employers 
of home economists. 
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“External publics” refers to students at all levels, in- 
cluding those in adult education; counselors and ad- 
visers; parents; lay and service groups, both men’s and 
women’s; and the general public at large. 


This program should be designed to: 


A. Create a new image of home economics as a career 
and of home economists as individuals that will 
show the opportunities in, and contributions by, 
home economics in meeting the needs and chal- 
lenges of a rapidly changing world. 


. Increase student interest at all educational levels 
in choosing a career in home economics. 


To achieve these recommendations, the committee 
felt an urgent need for technical direction and 
strongly recommended that the Association: 


1. Investigate the type of assistance that could be 
obtained from agencies specializing in public 
relations work and, if feasible, employ such a 
firm to accept responsibility for advising or assist- 
ing in the development of a dynamic public 
relations program, this program to be co-ordi- 
nated with a communication program within 
AHEA. 


2. Investigate the employing of a public relations 
person on the headquarters staff to co-ordinate 
the program within the Association. 


3. Assemble and interpret research material perti- 
nent to public relations . . . as a basis for further 
study and for use by the committee. 


II. The committee endorsed the recommendations 
from the AHEA representative to the National 
Project in Agricultural Communications, and, 
at this time, recommended the following for 
immediate action: 


A. Sponsor a communications appreciation meeting 
for the executive committee, headquarters profes- 
sional staff, home economists in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Institute of Home Economics, Children’s 
Bureau, and other leading home economists located 
in or near the Washington (D. C.) area to be held, 
if possible, just prior to the meeting of the executive 
committee in January 1958. [This was done.] 


. Encourage state presidents and college clubs to 
devote some time at the 1958 annual convention to 
the importance of communications with the idea 
of a followup at state meetings. [This was carried 
out at Philadelphia.) 


’. Ask state presidents to appoint a state communica- 
tions chairman from among those who have at- 
tended a communications workshop (lists available 
from the National Project in Agricultural Commu- 
nications). (This was suggested at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the presidents’ and councilors’ 
unit. ) 
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D. Devote at least one general session to communica- 
tions at the 1959 annual convent.on. 
III. Intensify the emphasis on recruitment programs by 
AHEA sections and state and local associations. 
IV. Promote the release over national and local TV and 
radio programs, in national magazines, local papers, 
and other public media, of information about career 


opportunities available to majors in home economics. 


The AHEA public relations committee assumes responsi- 
bility for providing leadership and will co-operate with 
the headquarters staff in any manner that will serve to 
expedite the carrying out of the above recommendations. 


1958 Executive Committee Action 

The above recommendations were accepted by 
the executive committee, and Mildred Horton was 
directed to investigate the type of public relations 
counsel that could be obtained and the approxi- 
mate cost of such services. 

By June 1958, proposals for a public relations 
program had been received by, and discussed with, 
three firms but no action had been taken. 


Action at the 1958 Annual Meeting 

The proposal for a public relations program, in 
which AHEA would be assisted by a public rela- 
tions firm, was presented at the annual convention 
to the executive board, state presidents and coun- 


cilors, and the business meeting, where it was 
approved by the members present. 
August Meeting of Executive Committee 

Following the International Congress on Home 
Economics, the executive committee met in Wash- 
ington and heard the proposals of two more public 
relations firms. Then, from among these five com- 
panies, the executive committee voted to employ 
Philip Lesly Co. of Chicago as of September 1, 
1958. The November Journat gave the general 
high lights of plans for the program which is now 
under way. 

Public relations activities scheduled for this 
month include a press meeting in Washington, 
D. C., to interest press representatives in special 
coverage of home economics and Association activ- 
ities during the anniversary year. The meeting will 
be held while AHEA President Olga P. Brucher 
and other members of the AHEA executive com- 
mittee are in Washington for the regular meeting 
of the committee. 

During that time also, the Association officers 
will be hostesses at an anniversary dinner for offi- 
cials of government agencies and national associ- 
ations with which AHEA co-operates. State home 
economics associations have been alerted to the 
plans for the January 15 anniversary dinner, and 
many groups are expected to hold similar functions. 


COMMENT 


International Meeting 
on Home Economics Extension 


Again this year, Wageningen in the Netherlands 
will be the scene of an international meeting on 
Methods and Programme Planning in Agricultural 
and Home Economics Extension. The meeting has 
been organized by the International Agricultural 
Centre with the support of the Netherlands Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food; the State 
Agricultural University; the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations; and the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co-operation. 
Dates set for the meeting are July 6 to July 31, 
1959. 

The announcement says that a special feature of 
the 1959 meeting will be introduction of the “work- 
shop” technique to afford additional opportunity 
for exchange of ideas. It says also: 

The hope, indulged at the beginning of the 1958 meet- 
ing, that by the introduction of more topics on home eco- 
nomics in the programme, the general character of the 
meeting might be improved, has been completely fulfilled. 
A similar integration of subjects will be realized in the 
1959 programme. 

Total fees for the meeting (including board and 
lodging) will be approximately $206. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from The Secretary, 
International Agricultural Centre, 1, Generaal 
Foulkesweg, Wageningen, The Netherlands. 


New Film 
Combats Food Fads 


The committee on nutrition information of the 
food and nutrition section of the American Public 
Health Association recommends to the attention 
of all who are interested in combating food fads 
and nutritional quackery the new film entitled 
“The Medicine Man” which has been prepared by 
the American Medical Association in co-operation 
with the Food and Drug Administration and the 
National Better Business Bureau. “The Medicine 
Man” represents a valuable and timely contribu- 
tion to a concerted educational program to alert 
the public to the dangers of substituting food fads 
for sound nutrition. 

Designed for use initially in local television 
programs, the 27-minute, black-and-white sound 
motion picture exposes the dangers created by 
itinerant health lecturers who give misinformation 
on nutrition and by food supplement peddlers who 
misrepresent the value of their nutritional prod- 
ucts. How the medical profession, Food and Drug 
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Administration, and voluntary agencies such as the 
National Better Business Bureau co-operate in 
fighting food quacks in shown, also. 

“The Medicine Man” is available through the 
AMA Communications Division, Film Library, 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, for return postage only, for 
showing to school, church, club, and community 
audiences. 


Pillsbury Offers New Annual Award 
to Outstanding Home Economics Major 


A new “On-the-Job” training scholarship has 
been established by the Pillsbury Company to be 
awarded each year to an outstanding home eco- 
nomics major graduating from college that June. 
The Pillsbury Award, as it is called, seeks to stimu- 
late interest in home economics education and to 
increase awareness of the career opportunities in 
this field. 

The Pillsbury Award winner will take the posi- 
tion of associate director of Pillsbury’s Junior Home 
Service Center. As such, she will have an unusual 
opportunity to learn at first hand the many ramifi- 
cations of the food industry and the ways in which 
home economics contributes to this industry. In 
addition to her salary, she will receive an initial 
cash grant, the two totaling $5200. At the end of 
her year as associate director, she will be offered 
another position with the Pillsbury Company or a 
grant for graduate study in home economics. 

Six runners-up will also receive cash awards. 

The home economics departments in the colleges 
are being asked to carry out an initial screening 
of interested students and to submit not more than 
five applications from each college. The final selec- 
tion will be made by the Pillsbury Company on 
the basis of the applicants’ scholastic achievements, 
their character, personality, and interests. 

The Junior Home Service Center, first announced 
last June, will work for and with teen-agers. Its 
activities will meet the special needs and problems 
of young people who are making their first experi- 
ments in homemaking. 


Southern Association on Children 
Under Six Announces Meeting 


Plans are in progress for the tenth anniversary 
conference of the Southern Association on Chil- 
dren Under Six, to be held at the Belmont Meth- 
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odist Church in Nashville, Tennessee, on April 27 
to 29. Dr. Ruth Highberger and Jean De Laney 
of the College of Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, are program co-chairmen. 
Gean Morgan, kindergarten director, Peabody Col- 


lege, Nashville, is chairman of local arrangements. 


Nutrition Board 
Announces Examinations 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold its 
next examinations for certification as a specialist 
in human nutrition during the week of April 12 to 
18, 1959, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Candidates 
who wish to be considered for these examinations 
should forward applications to the Secretary's 
office not later than March 1. Application forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Robert E. 
Shank, Department of Preventive Medicine, Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine, Euclid and 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Honors Program Introduced 
in Home Economics at Iowa State 


Seven women at Iowa State College have been 
accepted as the first students in the honors pro- 
gram for high scholarship students in home eco- 
nomics. 

The honors program is a new individualized 
plan of study, which went into effect in the winter 
quarter. To qualify for the program, a student 
must have attended Iowa State for at least two 
quarters and have a 3.7 cumulative grade average 
(out of a possible 4.) The program is not com- 
pulsory for students with such qualifications but 
is an individual matter. 

To enter the program a student must state her 
purpose in applying, her proposed program and 
how to meet her objectives, and state the ways in 
which her new program differs from her present 
one. Under the plan, a student will not follow the 
proposed schedule of courses for her particular 
major but will select courses herself to broaden 
her individualized program. Applications are 
screened by a special faculty committee, including 
Dean Helen R. Le Baron of the division of home 
economics as chairman. Of the seven students en- 
tering the honors program, two are majoring in 
applied art, two in home economics education, and 
one each in child development, dietetics, and home 
economics journalism. 
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Jessie W. Harris, Former 


AHEA President, Retires 


Ipa ANDERS and ELo1sE DAVISON 


Miss Anders is acting dean and Miss Davison is 

a professor in the department of home manage- 

ment in the College of Home Economics at the 
University of Tennessee. 


It will be no surprise to anyone who has watched 
Jessie Harris in action through the years to find 
out that, on retiring as dean of the C olleg ge of Home 
Economics at the University of Tennessee, she 
finds herself an administrative position in the 
home economics department at Winthrop College 
in South Carolina. Here she is serving as tempo- 
rary head for one year, charged with the responsi- 
bility of selecting a new dean and planning some 
reorganization of another important home eco- 
nomics department. What she does after this is 
anyone's guess. Those who have followed her 
outstanding activities over the years will never be 
able to think of her in anything but a state of very 
“active retirement”! 

In the 33 years since Miss Harris came to the 
University of Tennessee the staff of her department 
has grown from 5 to 52 members. The 102 under- 
graduate students registered in home economics 
on her arrival in 1925 have increased to a healthy 
538 this year. The years in between have shown 
steady growth both in numbers and in scope of 
activities. During her regime, 2,619 BS degrees 
and 762 master’s degrees in home economics have 
been granted. In addition, as she leaves, a firm 
step forward has been taken toward offering a 
PhD degree in home economics. The department 
she came to at the University of Tennessee has 
grown into a full-fledged College of Home Eco- 
nomics which she leaves as dean. 

While these figures and this steady progress are 
indeed impressive, they are in no way a measure 
of the influence Miss Harris has had on home and 
family life in Tennessee, in the USA, and, indeed, 
throughout the world. 

Her professional leadership through the years 
in the American Home Economics Association, 
which she served in many capacities and finally 
as president in 1942-44, has been unique. Her 
constructive service in dealing with legislative com- 
mittees both in and outside that organization has 
indeed been significant. She is credited with having 
given much impetus to two major projects of the 


COMMENT 


Bradford Bachrach 


Jessie W. Harris 


Association—the Permanent Headquarters Fund, 
which made possible the purchase of an Associa- 
tion headquarters building, and the Association's 
proposal for the establishment in the federal gov- 
a foundation devoted to research for 


support is 


ernment of 
the American home. 
still being given to this project. 

Her many activities in the Tennessee Education 
Association, the Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, her work with the National Education 
Association, American Vocational Association, and 
in the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
(which eventuated in her 


Her enthusiastic 


and State Universities 
chairmanship of the executive or for home 
economics), all bear testimony to her ability to 
organize, to work well with proms to adjust, and 
to think dynamically in a rapidly changing culture 
pattern. 

During all this time, 
above and beyond the call of duty have been on 
Miss Harris’ docket. In 1943-44 Miss Harris was 
drafted by the. U.S. Government to serve as chief 
of the community nutrition division of the Food 
Distribution Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. On leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, she traveled to all parts of the 
United States. In 1950 she accepted a six-months 
appointment with the Cultural Exchange Program 
of the State Department to work in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, to assist in reinstating a economics 
program in the “Winter Schools of Germany.” In 
1954, at the request of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, she went to India to study the 
home economics program in several colleges. This 


many special assignments 


home 
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culminated in the granting of funds for assisting 
India in improving and extending the college home 
economics program for Indian women. Follow- 
ing this, at the request of the Indian Government, 
an inter-university contract was negotiated for a 
three-year pericd (1955-58) through which the 
University of Tennessee has co-operated in the 
further development of the home economics pro- 
gram in eight colleges in India. Dean Harris has 
served as the administrator of this contract, which 
has since been renegotiated to extend for another 
three-year pericd through 1961. 

From the start of her career as a young Latin 
teacher at San Marcos Academy in San Marcos, 
Texas—indeed from even earlier days in Washing- 
ton, Georgia, where she was born—she has been 
organizing and planning for those around her. 
Rumor has it that in her grade-school days she 
organized her five brothers and sisters and loaded 
them into a borrowed spring wagon which she 
drove around to make parish calls on the members 
of her father’s church, with his full approval. On 
this safari, it was Jessie who organized the trip, 
borrowed the spring wagon, made the schedule 
of calls, and drove the horse! 

The two important texts co-authored by her, 
Everyday Foods and Everyday Living, have been 
used as standard texts in high schools for years. 
These texts alone have made her an authority 
among high school girls who have been guided by 
them. The hundreds of young women who have 
graduated in home economics since she became 
the leader of the home economics program at the 
University of Tennessee will perpetuate her influ- 
ence down through the years. 
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One of her greatest skills is her faculty of think- 
ing ahead of the crowd, yet not so far ahead that 
those with minds less flexible cannot keep up with 
her. Her ability to select and develop people, to 
delegate discriminatingly authority and responsi- 
bility while still carrying her own full load, may 
be at the heart of her success. Of even more 
significance—as those who have watched her in 
action will agree—has been her capacity to think 
through a situation imaginatively, make decisions, 
and project even a new and unfamiliar idea so 
that others understand it well enough to join her 
in carrying it forward enthusiastically. Much of her 
success in getting funds for expansion in home 
economics has hinged on this rare trait of project- 
ing ideas convincingly. 

Sparked by a rare, kindly sense of humor, a good 
memory, a love of people, and a keen sense of 
the fitness of things, Jessie has traveled far since 
those spring-wagon days. But whether she traveled 
by spring wagon, airplane, Cadillac, or jet, her 
ideas have always been the vehicles that have car- 
ried her and her associates continuously to new 
heights. Little did anyone realize what a chain 
reaction was triggered that hot July day when 
Jessie first appeared on the scene of action. Stretch- 
ing across the decades since, this reaction has 
spread its fallout far and wide, from Georgia, to 
Alabama, to Texas, to Nebraska, to Tennessee, 
indeed all over the USA and Europe, India, and, 
either directly or indirectly, all around the world! 
It would be hard for anyone to believe that Miss 
Harris has retired—that's why those who have 
known her best will keep sharp watch for what's 
to happen next! 


Portrait, Plaque, and Memorial Fund Honor Lita Bane 


In commemoration of J. Lita Bane, former head of the home economics 
department, her portrait was presented to the University of Illinois on Octo- 
ber 24. The portrait was made possible through the contributions of the many 
friends of Miss Bane and will hang in the faculty lounge of Bevier Hall. 
Miss Bane, who was also a former executive secretary and former president 
of the American Home Economics Association, died in February 1957. 

A plaque inscribed with Miss Bane’s “An Aim for the Home-Maker” was 
also presented to the University on October 24. The Aim is: “To have the 
home economically sound, mechanically convenient, physically healthful, 
morally wholesome, mentally stimulating, artistically satisfying, socially re- 
sponsible, spiritually inspiring, founded upon mutual affection and respect.” 

A memorial fund has been established by members of Miss Bane’s imme- 
diate family through a gift to the University of Illinois Foundation. The 
income from the fund is to be used to provide orientation lectures for students 
registered in the home economics department at the University of Illinois. 





Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by HeLen T. Clark 
Wichita (Kansas) Public Schools 


Why Johnny can’t obey, T. A. Rourn. The Clear- 
ing House 33, No. 1 (Sept. 1958), pp. 29-32. 
The home is the place in which training, educa- 

tion, and the inculcation of discipline must begin. 

If the child has not had discipline literally drilled 

into him at home, the school cannot achieve what 

is the basic responsibility of parents. 

Discipline involves the factor of motivation on 
the part of parents and child. Without the neces- 
sary motivation of parents to train the child cor- 
rectly, discipline cannot exist. The child should 
be taught to understand his part in and responsi- 
bility to the family unit and then be provided with 
motivations of his own for co-operating in parental 
discipline. Basically, Johnny can't obey because 
he has not been taught to obey. He cannot obey 
because he lacks awareness of precisely what 
obedience entails. 

It is unfair and unjust to expect the church or 
school system to step in and do a job from which 
parents are shrinking. If the parents are emo- 
tionally undernourished or deprived, they cannot 
give emotional safety, comfort, and security to their 
children. If they do not have themselves under 
proper emotional control, if the child is not given 
the chance for necessary emotional maturation, it 
is no wonder that the child occasionally may get 
out of control. 


Seeing is behaving, A. W. Comps. Educ. Leader- 

ship 16, No. 1 (Oct. 1958), pp. 21-26. 

The social sciences have been discovering some 
new ways of looking at human behavior, and these 
discoveries seem to have vast implications for the 
whole field of education. The first principle is 
this: People do not behave according to the facts 
as others see them; they behave in terms of what 
seems to them to be so. The second important 
point currently discovered is this: The most im- 
portant ideas which affect people’s behavior are 


those ideas they have about themselves. This is 
referred to as the self concept. It acts very much 
like a quota for an individual. What a person 
believes about himself establishes what he can 
and will do. If behavior is a function of percep- 
tion, then the causes of behavior lie fundamentally 
in the present and not in the past. This means the 
teacher can do something for every child, no mat- 
ter what kind of background he comes from. 

We need teachers who can understand and per- 
ceive how a child is thinking and feeling. We 
need teachers who can understand the impact of 
their own behavior on the perceptions of children. 
We need teachers skilled in helping children dis- 
cover themselves and their relationship to the 
world in which they live. 


A challenge to leadership, L. Zmses. Educ. 
Leadership 16, No. 2 (Nov. 1958), pp. 93-96. 
Our times call for a clear affirmation of basic 

premises which can give us courage and _ confi- 
dence. Never was there so great a challenge to 
the breadth and enrichment of learning and fullest 
development of the potentialities of every child. 
This is the time for building on the firm ground of 
new insights into human sciences—a time for orient- 
ing the public to the advances which education 
can and must make on that basis—a time to face 
forward with courage instead of trusting panaceas 
or yielding to hysteria. 

With freedom and sound scientific premises as 
a resource, we are not committed to continue in 
ways which once seemed good. With the chal- 
lenge of our day and its new impacts on living 
and learning, we can and must face forward. 

The developmental approach to learning chal- 
lenges, guides, and channels spontaneity, respon- 
sible judgment, self-respect, self-direction, and 
personal aspiration. It fosters constructive social 
interaction, co-operative planning, free commit- 
ment, and maturing life involvement. 


De Zarra, JR. 
1958 ), 


Streamlining routine tasks, C. 
The Clearing House 33, No. 2 (Oct. 
pp. 92-94. 

The teachers’ work week is long. The National 
Education Association estimates that most teachers 
work more than 47 hours a week. Each teacher 
needs consciously to become an efficiency expert 
in the clerical and routine aspects of the job so 
that more time and energy can be given to the 
creative elements of teaching. The author suggests 
27 ways to accomplish better utilization of teach- 
ers’ time. By streamlining clerical and routine 
duties, a teacher can reduce their nuisance value 
and thus give more attention to the artistry of 
teaching. 
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Contributed by ExvizaserH WiecANp 
Cornell University 


Do husbands or wives make the purchasing 
decisions? E. H. Woxcast. J. Marketing 23, 
No. 2 (Oct. 1958), pp. 151-158. 

A cross section of families in all parts of the 
United States was studied by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center from 1954 to 
1956 to answer: (1) the respective roles of hus- 
bands and wives in major kinds of economic deci- 
sion making; (2) kinds of differences, if any, in 
buying plans expressed by husbands from those 
expressed by wives; and (3) ) any differences in the 
rate of fulfillment of buying plans expressed by 
husbands and wives. 

The data do not support the idea that economic 
affairs of American families are primarily the prov- 
ince of the husband. With advancing age and 
perhaps increased length of marriage, reports of 
joint decisions decline. The frequency of joint 
decisions is higher among rural than urban fam- 
ilies. Whether a wife is employed has no effect on 
her decision-making function. Wives with pre- 
school-age children have considerably less inde- 
pendent responsibility for economic decisions than 
other wives. Having one member make a decision 
does not imply that one spouse is ignorant of the 
other's plans. 


Medical care: a public utility? M. Gorriies. 
Land Econ. 34, No. 3 (Aug. 1958), pp. 208-218. 
Attention is focused on the problem of increas- 

ing the supply of medical practitioners and the 

question of providing medical care for the middle 
classes who, unlike the indigent, must pay full price 
for care. The present shortage of qualified medical 
men will be intensified in the coming decades un- 
less special efforts are made to increase the supply. 

Abundant evidence shows that sustained illness or 

major ailments often drain away middle-class sav- 

ings and undermine family solvency. 

The author proposes to resolve these two prob- 
lems by treating medical care as a public utility 
to be handled on a state or local level. In most 
states the medical profession is established and 
regulated on a state basis. The principal need is 
not for large funds but rather a new framework 
for medical care. The essential step is to end the 
system whereby a doctor can levy any charges he 
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pleases and can charge different patients varying 
amounts for the same service. 


Economie misconceptions, W. W. Pare. Adult 
Leadership 7, No. 4 (Oct. 1958), pp. 101-102. 
Adult education in economics is probably more 

lacking than in other areas of daily living. The 

average U.S. citizen's woeful lack of basic eco- 
nomic principles results in some strange miscon- 
ceptions, such as: that depression and recession 
are brought about by overproduction; that the 
federal government's debt and its relation to the 
economy can be judged on the same basis as the 
individual's debt and his relation to the economy; 
that the United States actually lends dollars, rather 
than claims to goods, to foreign countries; and that 
while we should buy as little foreign-made goods 
as possible, foreigners should pay us in our money. 

Because adult education is concerned with the 
electorate which determines the institutional cli- 
mate of the nation, it should have as one of its 
compelling aims the widest dissemination of more 
sense and less nonsense about economic principles. 

Although there are wide gaps in economic know]- 
edge as a whole and wide disagreement in areas in 
which there is knowledge, it does not remove the 
desirability for wider teaching of what is known, 
where the disagreements are, and why they exist. 


MircHett. J. Am. 
(Oct. 1958), 


Ladies in retirement, A. W. 
Assoc. Univ. Women 52, No. 1 
pp. 25-27. 

A recent arrival upon the American scene is the 
large group of older women with retirement in- 
comes at their disposal. The upsurge in the num- 
bers of retired women is linked with the growth of 
the government's Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program. What a contrast with the plight of older 
women in the previous century, when widows and 
spinsters at 50 frequently practiced « early with- 
drawal from active life and de pended upon sup- 
port provided by relatives. 

Multiple sources of income are widespread. Pay- 
ments may include federal, state, or city retirement 
Armed Forces pensions, 
or investments. 


systems, veterans’ and 
funds from life insurance holdings, 
The total of the combined retirement payments, 
earnings, and other income of the retired women 
in the country may reach four billion dollars a year. 
This purchasing power, practically all of which is 
disbursed for consumer goods, is an influence to- 
ward keeping the economy in equilibrium. As a 
result, these ladies in retirement are making a sig- 
nificant contribution. 
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Rutu HiIGHBERGER 

University of Tennessee 

Opa. WOLFORD 

Berea College 


Development of a parent attitude research in- 
strument, E. S. Scuarrer and R. Q. Beit. Child 
Devel. 29, No. 1 (Sept. 1958), pp. 339-361. 
This paper describes the steps taken in the for- 

mulation of the Parent Attitude Research Instru- 

ment (PARI). Three clinical psychologists sorted 
the item pools in the studies by Mark and Shoben 
into groups of items which seemed psychologically 
homogeneous. These studies were chosen because 
the questionnaires utilized in them revealed a 
large number of items which differentiated mothers 
of normal children from those whose children were 
disturbed or schizophrenic. Examples of these 
categories were Strictness, Breaking the Will, Ig- 
noring the Child, and Suppression of Aggression. 
In arriving at additional scales, the writers searched 
the literature for areas which would give addi- 
tional information relevant to the parent-child re- 
lationship and wrote operational definitions for 
them. Scales thus developed were tried out on sam- 
ples of 25 mothers. Items which did not reveal 
variation in attitudes or did not vary with the other 
items used to define the scale were eliminated. 
The resulting scales were administered to 400 
mothers one to four days following delivery of their 
babies at a military hospital. Data on reliability 
and the relationship of each item with total score 
of each scale permitted the selection of 23 five- 
item scales for the final form of the Parent Attitude 

Research Instrument. This instrument is reported 

in the appendix with the instructions which were 

used in administering the Inventory.—R.H. 


Normative data and factor analysis on the pa- 
rental attitude research instrument, M. ZUCKER- 
MAN, B. B. Ruppack, I. MONASHKIN, and J. A. 
Norton, Jr. J. Consulting Psychol. 22, No. 3 
(May 1958), pp. 165-171. 

The authors describe standardization of 23 Par- 
ent Attitude Research Instrument scales on 222 
urban mothers of children of all ages living in 
Indiana. For this group, mother’s education cor- 
related negatively with 18 scales; mother’s age 
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correlated positively with six scales; and number 
of children did not correlate with the scales. Fac- 
tor analysis indicated that there were three gen- 
eral attitudes: authoritarian-control, hostility-rejec- 
tion, and democratic attitudes. The three attitudes 
involved about the same scale relations that 
Schaefer and Bell reported for the test develop- 
ment sample.—H.M. 


Factors relating to the accuracy of adult lead- 
ers’ judgments of social acceptance in com- 
munity youth groups, H. R. Marswauyi. Child 
Devel. 29, No. 3 (Sept. 1958), pp. 417-424. 

This study investigated hypotheses that varia- 
tions in the accuracy of adult judgments of chil- 
dren's social acceptance are due to three types of 
factors: (1) characteristics of the judged children, 
(2) characteristics of the acceptance groups, and 
(3) characteristics of the adult judges. The adult 
judges were 36 women serving as volunteer leaders 
of 22 home economics 4-H Clubs with 263 girl 
members. Accuracy of leader judgments increased 
as the members’ popularity status improved and as 
the members’ relative age position shifted from 
below to above the median age of the club. Accu- 
racy decreased as the size of the club increased 
from 4 to 27 members. Differences in experience 
of these club leaders did not indicate how accu- 
rately they could judge social acceptance of club 
members. Accurate leaders used the cues of popu- 
larity and age more than inaccurate leaders.—O.W. 


Personality factors in mothers of excessively 
erying (colicky) infants, M. Lakin. Mono. 
Soc. Research Child Devel. 22, No. 1 (1957), 
p. 45. 

This study related attitudes and feelings of the 
mother possibly affecting the “quality of mother- 
ing” to the behavior of infants known as colic or 
excessive crying. Mothers were tested at the time 
pediatricians classified their 10- to 12-week-old 
infants as well adjusted (20 infants) or as colicky 
(20 infants). Health histories of infants and meas- 
ure of environmental characteristics did not differ 
for the two groups. As compared to the mothers 
of normal infants, mothers of colicky infants had 
more intense competitiveness with their own moth- 
ers, more ambivalence toward the roles of wife and 
mother, a poorer concept of themselves in such 
roles, more frequently less adequate marital adjust- 
ment, and more often had attitudes of uncertainty 
in carrying out mothering activities. The mutual 
discomfort of infant and mother seemed to be pro- 
moted by maternal negative attitudes.—H.M. 
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Contributed by Grayce E. Gorrrz 
Kansas State College 


Effects of radiation and of cooking on the qual- 
ity of baby beef liver, C. Wux1aMs, J. YEN, and 
F. Fenton. Food Research 23, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 
1958), pp. 473-491. 

The palatability, cooking losses, moisture, fat, 
thiamine, pH, and objective color were determined 
for unirradiated and irradiated (three million rep 
and six million rep) samples of baby beef liver. 
Frozen liver slices were cooked either in an elec- 
tronic oven for five minutes or in an electric test 
oven for 25 minutes. 

Slightly higher cooking drip losses and lower 
juiciness scores were noted for the electronically 
cooked liver than for that prepared in an electric 
oven. No difference was found in the cooking 
weight loss, pH, losses in thiamine, moisture, and 
fat or aroma, tenderness, and flavor scores for liver 
cooked in the two ovens. 

Greater differences were noted between the 
unirradiated and irradiated samples when the liver 
was cooked in the electronic rather than in the 
electric oven. Irradiated liver had lower palatability 
scores, cooking weight loss, and cooking drip loss. 
An 80.9 per cent thiamine retention was observed 
in the irradiated liver in the 3 x 10° rep lot and a 
59.6 per cent retention in the 6 x 10° lot. The au- 
thors suggested that palatability of irradiated meats 
might be protected from oxidative changes by 
packing the liver in an inert gas. 


A comparison of an objective and subjective 
measurement of beef tenderness, A. H. Bock- 
AN, A. F. ANGLEMIER, and L. A. SATHER. Food 
Tech. 12, No. 9 (Sept. 1958), pp. 483-485. 
Tenderness of longissimus dorsi beef muscles was 

measured by a trained palatability panel and by 
the grinder method. The latter measures the energy 
required to grind samples in a grinder attachment 
on a home mixer. The correlation coefficients ob- 
tained between the subjective and objective meas- 
urements were significant at the one per cent level. 
Higher r values were obtained when subjective and 
objective measurements were made immediately 
after preparation than if made after five hours fol- 
lowing cooking. A ten per cent variation in energy 
required for grinding the samples was noted for 
duplicate samples. The grinder method is an in- 
expensive rapid means of determining the relative 
tenderness of samples of meat. 
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Nutritional study of instant coffee powder, L. J. 
Teptey. Food Tech. 12, No. 9 (Sept. 1958), pp. 
485-486. 

An average niacin value of 0.33 mg per gram of 
regular instant coffee was determined by bioassay. 
The niacin content of ten brands of regular instant 
coffee powder ranged from 0.22 to 0.53 mg per 
gram. One cup of coffee made with one teaspoon 
of powder would contain 1.16 mg niacin. On the 
basis of the National Research Council's daily die- 
tary allowances, one cup of coffee made of regular 
instant powder would represent seven per cent of 
the niacin requirement for a normal adult woman. 
The two brands of decaffeinated instant coffee 
powders analyzed contained 0.37 and 0.41 mg 
niacin per gram. Instant coffee powder also con- 
tained low but measurable quantities of fluorine, 
calcium, sodium, iron, and eight other B vita- 
mins. 


The effect of sucrese on gluten development and 
the solubility of the proteins of a soft wheat 
flour, E. J. Baxrer and E. E. Hester. Cereal 
Chem. 35, No. 5 (Sept. 1958), pp. 366-374. 
Dough development time was increased in the 

mixograph when 15 and 30 per cent sucrose (flour 
basis) was added to soft wheat flour. Dough forma- 
tion was prevented when 60 and 120 per cent was 
used and this was attributed to the competition of 
gluten proteins and sucrose for water. 

When sugar was present in the flour batter, ex- 
tractable soluble proteins increased and recoverable 
gluten proteins decreased. These authors postulated 
that the tenderizing effect of sugar in baked prod- 
ucts was attributable to the reduced gluten devel- 
opment because of the competition of sugar and 
proteins for water rather than to the peptization of 
gluten by sucrose. 


The influence of salt upon panel scores of irra- 
diated and unirradiated beef roasts, A. M. 
Pearson, W. D. BaTEN, and M. Smmon. Food Re- 
search 23, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1958), pp. 384- 
387. 

Irradiation of meat has been reported to produce 
off-flavor. Since salt may mask flavors, its effect on 
panel scores of irradiated and unirradiated beef 
roasts was studied. Preference ratings for either 
irradiated or unirradiated beef roasts were not 
altered when panel members were asked to salt 
meat to their individual taste. Since the irradiation 
flavor was not masked and the flavor of unirradi- 
ated meat was not influenced, the authors saw little 
reason for salting meat cooked for research studies. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by FLoneNce EHRENKRANZ 
University of Minnesota 


Present-day trends in landscape design, R. K. 
Weset. Horticulture (Oct. 1958), pp. 518, 536- 
537. 

Demand for guidance in landscape design is 
growing. The terms “traditional,” “modern,” and 
“contemporary” have been worn out. What kind of 
setting fits the house? Should the grounds be 
heavily or lightly planted? After they are planted, 
can you afford to maintain a garden, shrub border, 
and lawn? 

The elaborate Newport- and Long Island-estate 
concept ended during the depressed thirties and 
with it the classical design styles of English, French, 
and Italian gardens. There began a groping for a 
new landscape-design concept that would express a 
simpler type of living. People wanted the homelike 
effect of an old garden freely designed. They 
wanted small places and immediate effects. Terrace 
and gardens were designed to be lived in and not 
just to look at. This period could be called the 
“country” style because people still wanted enough 
land to give the house and garden a rural back- 
ground. The country style differed from the “estate” 
style which preceded it and the “suburban” style 
which is now with us. 

Instead of large rolling meadows we now have 
neatly divided, fenced-in plots. Into these the sub- 
urbanite tries to cram terrace, swimming pool, play 
yard, orchard, and fence or hedge. The result is a 
tight, formal design with a strong contrived pattern 
made of stone, concrete, wood, gravel, water, grass, 
ground cover, and plants. There is a tendency to- 
ward combining areas and functions into an inte- 
grated unit. For example, terrace and garden areas 
are designed as one element. 

If the new design concept that is evolving is 
“happy for people of good taste,” the new suburban 
landscape style will be as beautiful as the country 
style that preceded it. 


Heat gain through windows shaded by metal 
awnings, N. Ozisik and L. F. Scuutrum. Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning 30, No. 7 (July 
1958), pp. 121-125. 

The article presents research data on the effec- 
tiveness of metal awnings in reducing the trans- 
mission of solar heat through a glass window. 
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The title of the article indicates the measuring 
method. Five types of metal awnings were tested. 
The awnings were mounted over a 444%4-inch square 
regular plate-glass pane. Size, shape, and inside 
and outside colors of the awnings are given. Design 
data are presented for east, south, and west orien- 
tations and for various hours of the day from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. sun time for 40° north latitude and a 
clear atmosphere on August 1. The section on con- 
clusions notes the following: 

1. The amount of solar heat excluded by a metal 
awning depends on the type and color of the 
awning, orientation of the window, and the time 
of day. 

2. Over that period of a day during which an awn- 
ing prevents the direct sun from falling upon a 
glass surface, the amount of solar heat excluded 
by the awning is 70 to 75 per cent on a western 
exposure, 75 to 80 per cent on an eastern expo- 
sure, and 50 to 60 per cent on a southern expo- 
sure. 

3. An awning with a white color on the outside ex- 
cludes more solar heat than one with a dark 
green color on the outside. Furthermore, venting 
of a white awning is not so important as venting 
of a colored awning. 

The data obtained on heat gain through metal 
awning and glass combinations are almost the same 
as those the authors had obtained earlier with 
canvas awnings. 


How to spoil the looks of a house, R. A. MATERN. 
McCall's (July 1958), pp. 112-113. 

The architect-author lists common mistakes and 
tells what can be done to correct some of the mis- 
takes. Some mistakes listed are these: 

1. The shirt front—or an expensive front such as 
brick, with a switch to something less costly, such 
as vertical boards for the sides 

2. Wrong roof color (A white roof is an excellent 
choice. Black, gray, and neutral shades are good 
roof colors. ) 

3. Wrong new materials such as corrugated plastic 
for the front door 

.Too much greenery (Remove the excess shrub- 
bery. ) 

. Too bare an exterior (Sometimes a stark entrance 
can be improved by using two doors with over- 
sized hardware or by putting glass on both sides 
of the door. A brick planter with flowers climbing 
on poles will accent an entrance. ) 

. Experimental exteriors (Anything the average 
man is not building today can make a house very 
hard to sell tomorrow. ) 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Lois E. CuristiANsEN 
Meriden Hospital 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Keeping an institution young, [Editorial]. [nsti- 
tutions 43, No. 4 (Oct. 1958), pp. 102-105. 
Keeping an institution up to date so that it does 

not perceptibily depreciate is not only common 

sense, it is a matter of dollars and cents. The ex- 
pense of installing time- and labor-saving equip- 
ment may be more than offset by the savings in 
labor costs. The fact that the cost of operating the 
average institution is approximately two-thirds labor 
cost and one-third other expenses should demand 
very careful consideration in relation to planning 
or installing equipment. Frequent renewal and 
objective reappraisal of equipment and techniques 
will result in a cheerful and appealing atmosphere 
for guests and public, provide better working con- 
ditions and facilities for staff, and prevent obso- 
lescence of the institution. A constant search for 
equipment, ideas, and procedures is the very core 
of institutional administration. One technique for 
determining guest satisfaction is the questionnaire. 

At least every 1,000 questionnaires should be tabu- 

lated for indicative results. 


Why hire a food service consultant? D. D. 
Ruoaps. Institutions 43, No. 4 (Oct. 1958), pp. 
128-129. 

Since the operator must live with the fruits of all 
food service planning, the owner and architect to- 
gether must select a food service consultant satis- 
factory to both. Such a step will pay off for years 
to come in: 

1. Reduced operational labor costs, which can be 
“below average” or “twice as much,” depending 
upon intelligent planning (The consultant's fee 
will be more than paid for by a slight saving in 
operational labor. ) 

2. Lower maintenance, which can become a major 
cost and convenience factor 

3. Protection and dollar saving by observance of 
National Sanitation Foundation specifications 

4. The psychological effect of considered planning 
upon workers 
Because of the differing problems of each client, 

the consultant is geared to a wide adaptability. All 

phases, from discussion to drawings and specifica- 
tions, will be covered by this consultant. He will 
indicate expeditious arrangement of equipment, 
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outlets, special items, and architectural conven- 
iences, and include bid forms for equipment, insur- 
ance requirements, and contract forms. This con- 
sultant should use the dietitian’s or manager’s ideas 
when possible, as she is usually closest to the 
problems at hand—but personal opinions must be 
separated from factual suggestions to allow for 
personnel change in the future. 


Ground rules for people who make policies, 
S. G. Hi. Modern Hosp. 91, No. 3 (Sept. 1958), 
pp. 87-88, 158. 

The most important aspect of administration is 
the formulation of policy—and the process of formu- 
lating policy is usually referred to as planning. 
These terms are similar but not synonymous. Plan- 
ning envisages discussions and blueprints for a fu- 
ture enterprise, whereas policy formulation implies 
a continuous process applied to an existing opera- 
tion. The purpose of policy is to define the end or 
objective of the operation; the purpose of executive 
management, to achieve the ends or objectives de- 
fined by policy—remembering always that policy is 
not an absolute concept in that it may be widely or 
narrowly applied. Keep in mind, too, that an in- 
stitution has not only a broad or primary policy 
but also secondary policies subsidiary to, but not 
conflicting with, the main policy. The considera- 
tions that must be made in formulation of sound 
policy are four-fold: 

1. Policies must be practical—always based on fact 
and not assumption. 

2. They must be relevant. 

3. They must be consistent. 

4. They must be detailed and still flexible. 


Timed sales checks move faster, [Editorial]. Vol- 
ume Feeding Mgt. 11, No. 4 (Oct. 1958), pp. 
72-73. 

Finding out exactly how long it takes to fill a cus- 
tomer’s order helps management to cut time waste. 
After writing an order, each slip is placed in a 
time clock before being turned over to the cook. 
When the completed order is picked up, the slip is 
again put into the time clock. This system not only 
allows a check for the management when a cus- 
tomer may think his order was delayed but it also 
provides an opportunity to iron out some of the 
order pile-ups during busy hours. For example, 
these time slips can indicate a need for rescheduling 
of employee hours in some instances to provide for 
better coverage in peak periods. The system stops 
wasted time in the kitchen when personnel realize 
that management has an absolute check. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Estuer L. Brown, 
Peart S. CAMsTRA, BARBARA GEHRING, 
and Auice H. Smiru 

Michigan Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


The contribution of the home economist to 
public health, E. Biacxie. Canadian J. Public 
Health 49, No. 4 (April 1958), pp. 164-165. 
The article presents the various contributions of 

the home economist to the community. As a home- 
maker, she rears healthy, productive citizens. As 
a teacher, she promotes better nutrition and food 
preparation and trains future parents. As a hospital 
dietitian, she contributes to the patient’s recovery 
and teaches good dietary habits. In commercial 
and industrial feeding, she sets a high standard of 
good food practices. As an extension worker, her 
influence extends to rural areas. Thus, the home 
economist contributes much toward public health 
both in the home and in the community.—P.S.C. 


Trace elements in biology and agriculture, W. 
D. McEtroy. Public Health Repts. 73, No. 8 
(Aug. 1958), pp. 747-749. 

Emphasis in nutrition during the past 30 years 
has been on identification and establishment of 
absolute requirements of inorganic and organic 
nutrients for “normal” growth and development. 
It was assumed that the animals in a population 
were all identical and therefore had the same nutri- 
tional requirements. It is now clear that there are 
large individual variations. Quantitative studies on 
various tissues indicate that small changes in the 
diet often lead to dramatic effects on enzyme sys- 
tems. Studies in the future must emphasize the 
individual. 

Nutritional individuality can be an important fac- 
tor in human health and disease. Small changes 
in concentration of trace elements in the diet will 
alter the concentration of metabolic intermediates 
and products formed.—E.L.B. 


Trends and advances in infant nutrition, P. 
Gyérey. Nursing Outlook 6, No. 9 (Sept. 1958), 
pp. 516-517. 

Human milk should be fed to infants if possible. 
Author cites research showing that early supple- 
mentation with semisolid foods is unnecessary and 
may be dangerous. Younger infants are more 
susceptible to allergies than are older ones, and 
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young infants are not ready physiologically for a 
spoon. Cow’s milk is nutritionally inferior but may 
be substituted if proper formulas are utilized. If 
substitution for cow's milk is necessary, the period 
of milk-free nutrition should be as short as pos- 
sible.—B.G. 


Influence of nutrition teaching on adolescents’ 
eating habits, N. Kunxer and O. Haut. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 34, No. 11 (Nov. 1958), pp. 
1220-1222: 

This is a report of a study planned to obtain 
answers to: (1) Does pupil checking of food rec- 
ords result in improved eating habits? (2) To what 
extent does instruction in foods in the senior year 
of high school help change habits? 

A three-day record of food intake, a habit check 
sheet, and objective tests were used at the begin- 
ning and end of the semester. A control group not 
studying foods showed an 11 per cent improve- 
ment; the study group showed 44 per cent. Im- 
provement was greater with girls whose beginning 
scores were lower.—A.H.S. 


Psychological aspects of obesity in adolescence, 
H. Brucu, MD. Am. J. Public Health 48, No. 
10 (Oct. 1958), pp. 1349-1353. 

Obesity is not a definite disease entity since it 
takes different forms. Laboratory tests for diagnos- 
ing these are in the offing. The point of view has 
been limited partly because of the convenient 
“weight norm” used in statistics and our punitive 
and moralistic cultural attitude. The cultural and 
social rejection is of particular importance in ado- 
lescence. Not all forms of obesity during adoles- 
cence are abnormal; the condition may be a part 
of rapid growth and development during puberty. 
The premium on “slimness” has created damaging 
psychological problems for some essentially normal 
young people. 

In contrast to normal obese adolescents, there 
are many in whom obesity is an expression of emo- 
tional maladjustment. In patients with serious 
psychiatric problems, reducing is not a cure but 
often “a danger triggering off more serious mental 
illness.” Dieting is futile until underlying prob- 
lems are recognized and corrected. 

The author concludes: 

To be of real help to obese adolescents a more respectful 
and understanding approach to their problems is essential. 
There is need for a new type of public education about 
overweight, namely, approaching it without insulting the 
dignity of people who are in need of help. Only in an 
enlightened social climate has the struggling obese adoles- 
cent a chance of solving his problems and of living in a 
constructive way.—A. H. S. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty SPENCER 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Structural compactness of woven wool fabrics 
and their behavior in modern washing ma- 
chines, H. Bocaty, G. H. Lounican, and H. E. 
Harris. Tex. Research J. 28, No. 9 (Sept. 1958), 
pp. 733-737. 

The production of washable woolen fabrics re- 
ceived much attention during World War II in 
connection with military needs. Fabrics to meet 
such needs must withstand severe laundering. The 
domestic washing machines of that time offered 
little opportunity for milder washing, were usually 
designed to remove heavy soil from cotton. Anti- 
felting treatments were considered necessary to 
withstand automatic home washing even though 
construction was known to influence the degree of 
shrinkage and felting of woolen fabrics. 

The newer domestic washing machines permit 
control of the various steps in the laundering proc- 
ess and allow a mild washing procedure without 
undue attention of the operator. 

Typical wool fabrics have been shown to be no 
more feltable in ten mild cycles than in two cycles 
of the more vigorous type. The fabrics tested were 
relaxed, then laundered with a 3-minute suds, light- 
duty detergent, warm water, slow agitation and 
spinning (all automatic processes ). 

Though the results varied widely, more than one- 
third of the fabrics showed less than 10 per cent 
shrinkage after 10 launderings. 

Examination showed a definite enough relation- 
ship between the compactness of a wool fabric and 
its resistance to laundering to indicate that a fabric 
could be designed, in terms of weave, so that its 
feltability could be predicted. Other physical char- 
acteristics, such as fiber crimp, diameter, and staple 
length, are undoubtedly important and are being 
studied. Plans include an attempt to design and 
weave fabrics of controlled compactness ratio par- 
ticularly of high values corresponding to low 
laundering shrinkage. 


Ultraviolet absorbers, R. A. CoLEMAN and W. H. 
Peacock. Tex. Research J. 28, No. 9 (Sept. 
1958), pp. 784-791. 

The ultraviolet rays in sunshine are held respon- 
sible for much fading of dyes, yellowing and em- 
brittling of plastics, and loss of tensile strength of 
fibers. Clear plastic screens and varnish containing 
ultraviolet absorbers are often used for blond fur- 
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niture, shades for store windows, and clear plastic 
seat covers. Safety glass with a plastic interlayer 
is being considered. 

Chemical compounds which are suitable for use 
as ultraviolet absorbers must have two properties: 
strong absorption of ultraviolet light and good 
stability to ultraviolet light. At present, only one 
class of organic compounds has been widely tested 
and found to have these two properties, the substi- 
tuted 2-hydroxybenzophenones, some of which are 
available commercially as ultraviolet absorbers. 

The application of these absorbers to textiles has 
not been thoroughly explored. Those evaluated 
are not satisfactory for cottons. Some can be dyed 
into wool and several of the synthetics. In many 
cases, there is a slight shift of the color when the 
absorber is included. In one series of tests the 
average improvement in colorfastness was 60 per 
cent. In addition to protecting dyes, the treatment 
can be beneficial to the fibers since ultraviolet light 
is an important cause of weakening through degra- 
dation. 

This work, though still experimental, offers inter- 
esting possibilities. 


Clothes for the handicapped. Women’s Wear 

Daily 97, No. 47 (Oct. 21, 1958), p. 5. 

Fashion therapy was explored in a collection of 
garments sponsored by the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center. Of an estimated 25 
to 30 million handicapped persons in the country, 
5 to 6 million need help in clothing. The aim of 
the new designs is to aid the disabled to appear as 
normal as possible. Styling is classic to avoid 
obsolescence of the clothing. 

The first collection was designed for paraplegics 
since they constitute a fairly homogeneous group. 
These “Functional Fashions,” ranging from under- 
wear to day and evening clothing and designed for 
both men and women, emphasize simplified clos- 
ures, ease of cut, and needed reinforcements. Such 
details are used as side zippers in trousers or hid- 
den in fronts of skirts, extra width across shoulders 
for the muscular development of those who use 
crutches, reinforcement under the arms for friction 
from crutches, loose legs for leg braces, hooks and 
eyes and adhesive closures instead of buttons and 
snaps, and loose capes and stadium rug for wheel 
chair patients, elastic wrist loops on gloves so that 
they cannot be dropped. 

The garments will be marketed by catalog and 
displayed by some of the big chain stores. Any 
profits will be returned to the project. 





The Older Population of the United States. By 
Henry D. SHetpon. New York: John D. Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1958, 223 pp., $6. 

This book adds another useful volume to the 
Census Monograph Series sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council. As chief of the Demo- 
graphic Statistics Branch of the United States 
Bureau of the Census, Dr. Sheldon is well qualified 
to discuss the changing age structure and the re- 
lated problems of geographic distribution, employ- 
ment, occupation, income, marital status, and hous- 
ing of older persons. 

The census data have been examined in a variety 
of ways and in relation to many issues but always 
in the context of the author's definition of aging as 
a “composite of many contributing factors which 
affect individuals at different times, in different de- 
grees, and sometimes in different ways.” Concise 
yet stimulating introductions to every chapter pro- 
vide a sound background for considering the issues 
under discussion. 

In discussing prospects of future increases in the 
older population, the writer expresses the belief 
that the magnitude of this increase has been exag- 
gerated or at least not underplayed. This view is 
supported with pertinent observations on the effects 
of birth rates and migration as weil as with the 
popular explanation of declining mortality. 

Clark Tibbits of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare contributed the 
introductory chapter, which aids the reader in 
focusing on aging as a new development in the 
economy and social structure, and the final chapter, 
which provides a clear-cut summary and thought- 
provoking comments on the data and conclusions 
presented in preceding chapters. Six appendixes 
provide extensive supplementary data which would 
be useful to anyone concerned with problems of 
the aging population—Marre Bupo.rson, lowa 
State College. 


Why Marriages Go Wrong—Haszards to Mar- 
riage and How to Overcome Them. By JAMES 
H. S. Bossarp and ELeaNor Stoker BoLit. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1958, 224 pp., $3.50. 
The chief sociological factors which exist as 

hazards to successful marriage in our society are 

discussed in this latest book by two well-known 


sociologists. It is their belief that there are “rela- 
tively few basic social factors in American life 
which seem always to appear in the ultimate back- 
ground of our marital problems.” These factors 
have to do with (1) hasty young marriages over- 
emphasizing romance and lacking consideration 
for common backgrounds and interests, (2) devo- 
tion to individualism and the open-class system, 
and (3) a decreased value attached to parenthood 
and family group living. The analyzation of these 
factors, including their development and _ signifi- 
cance as hazards in marriage, is more thoroughly 
treated than in other works. 

An abundance of case histories and the persua- 
sive and entertaining presentation make this book 
interesting as well as informative. The sociological 
factors presented here certainly need more consid- 
eration than they are ordinarily given. Hence, this 
book can be of great help to youth and their 
leaders. 

However, it seems that there is insufficient appre- 
ciation for the psychological factors which make 
for success or failure in marriage. The authors also 
overlooked an important point when comparing 
our divorce rate with that of other countries, name- 
ly, that our higher rate is partially due to greater 
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YOUR LIFE IN THE FAMILY 


by Kathleen Rhodes—Merna Samples 


. . . deals with ideas and fundamental principles of home 
and family living for the eleventh and twelfth grade level. 
It emphasizes management and inter-personal relationships 


in our dynamic society based on present family functions. 


TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE—6th Ed. 


by Katharine P. Hess 


. is an up-to-date version of this outstanding text fea- 
turing the most recent information on the new synthetic 
fibers and fabric finishes, including arnel, avisco, fortisan, 


and creslan. New illustrations and statistical data. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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HOME ECONOMISTS WANTED 


Expanding Home Service Center offers career op- 
portunity for the Home Economist. Responsibilities 
include product and recipe testing, food photography, 
development of promotional ideas, editorial work and 
consumer correspondence. 


Applicants must have B.S. degree in Home Econom- 
ics with a major in foods. Experience desirable. 
Send detailed résumé and salary expectation to: 
Ruth B. Cooke 
Personnel Dept. 
THE PILLSBURY CO. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








freedom and economic independence for women, 
which makes separation of unhappy marriages more 
feasible here than elsewhere. And although there 
are many good suggestions for dealing with prob- 
lems which face the family in its present state of 
transition, the authors sometimes give the impres- 
sion that the clock should be turned backward to 
the earlier, more stable patriarchal family rather 
than that we should find creative ways of reaching 
success on a higher level. Nevertheless, this book 
is a valuable contribution to the study of marriage 
problems.—Nona H. Cannon, California Western 
University. 


Exploring Home and Family Living. By Henni- 
ETTA Fiecx, Louise FERNANDEZ, and ELIZABETH 
Munves. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 395 pp., $4.60. 

Along with many companions and competitors, 
Exploring Home and Family Living is published 
with the newest of new looks. Classroom teachers 
are pleased with this book. 

Factually, this book should be acceptable to all 
groups. The writers are experts, sincere hard 
workers, and have excellent reputations to uphold. 
A decision as to the use of the material must be 
reached before comment is to be made on the 
value of the book as a class text. 

The reviewers believe that the material presented 
is sufficient for use in the all-purpose, general, or 
composite classroom. Information on any one phase 
of home and family living is not complete enough 
for the book to be used as a text in any one specific 
area of home economics. However, it will be an 
interesting addition to the classroom library as a 
supplementary text at the junior high level. Here 
is a book written for the use of both boys and girls. 
This, too, is commendable. 

The end of the chapter sections: Thinking It 

. Over, Things To Do, and Vocabulary are interest- 
ing, of value, and well presented. The further read- 
ings listed from some of the older texts might have 
been omitted. Although some teachers may ques- 
tion the appearance of a white book after a few 
months of hard use in the hands of a junior high 
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pupil, they heartily approve of the color illustra- 
tions, smart line drawings, and the profusion of 
photographs. 

There is still a little doubt in our minds as to the 
value of a two-column page. One teacher com- 
mented that although it makes for easy reading, a 
two-column page does give a juvenil2 appearance. 
This may have some reaction on a teen-ager. To 
those pupils whose reading span is wide, a double 
column with a narrow margin is often a hindrance. 
According to a reading expert, the trouble here is 
in the use of large type and too little white space 
between columns. You will note that there are 
certain pages where the reader changes pace too 
rapidly. Reading one column half way down and 
then having to return to the top of the page before 
continuing is confusing unless the following mate- 
rial is well headed. In spite of these drawbacks, 
we believe that the format is exciting, interesting, 
artistically correct and should awaken interest 
enough to make “ExpLorinc” a need. 

CorrinE Patrerson, James Ford Rhodes High 

School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Genevieve Ranpaut, Nathan Hale Junior High 

School, Cleveland 
and Dorotuy Eten Jones, Cleveland Board of 

Education 


Family Guide to Teenage Health. By Epwarp 
T. Witxes, MD. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1958, 244 pp., $4. 

This practical book for parents, counselors, and 
teachers of teen-age youth is written as a layman's 
guide to help youth solve their health and emo- 
tional problems. It covers the cycle between the 
twelfth and twentieth year, presenting the prob- 
lems of young people and realistic ways of helping 
them solve these problems. 

The book is much more readable than some 
which deal with these problems. It can be praised 
for its attention to both normal and abnormal 
growth and sex development about which both 
youth and parents generally express concern. 

The author is well qualified to give advice on 
personal hygiene, body care, dieting, and other 
teen-age problems. He has explained clearly what 
parents can do about minor ailments and diseases 
and when to call a doctor. 

The book is well arranged for finding informa- 
tion easily. Within each chapter the topics are set 
out in bold type. For example: under the chapter 
“Normal Growth,” topics are—In the Beginning, 
Puberty, and Gains in Height and Weight. Within 
this same chapter growth variations are well illus- 
trated. 

The book does not explore deeply the psycho- 
logical problems involved; but for you, the young 
people themselves, and the layman it gives prac- 
tical help which will be found useful.—_Rurn M. 
ScHoo.er, School City of Gary (Indiana). 





GENERAL 


During the National Home Dem- 
onstration Agents’ Association 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois, Florence 
Hall Awards for outstanding work in 
the adult home economics extension 
program were presented on Novem- 
ber 4 to the following home demon- 
stration agents: in the Central Region, 
Mary Lou Muller, Centreville, Michi- 
gan, St. Joseph County agent; Eastern 
Region, Mrs. Catherine Rhoads, 
Rockville, Maryland, Montgomery 
County agent; Southern Region, Wil- 
da Schaefer, Newkirk, Oklahoma, 
Kay County agent; and Western 
Region, Mrs. Jessie B. Jackson, 
Ephrata, Washington, Grant County 
extension agent. 

On November 5, 73 county home 
demonstration agents from 42 states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were pre- 
sented with Distinguished Service 
Awards. 

Mrs. Johnnie H. Watts, who held 
the AHEA’s Evaporated Milk Associ- 
ation fellowship during 1950-51 at 
the University of Chicago, is the 
author of “Availability of Amino Acids 
from Foods” in the October 1958 
issue of Nutrition News, published by 
the National Dairy Council, Chicago. 
Dr. Watts is now on a year's leave 
from her position as research associate 
at the George Washington Carver 
Foundation at Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama for post-doctorate work in 
nutrition in the department of home 
economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The division of home economics at 
Oklahoma State University is co- 
operating with the Pakistan Govern- 
ment and the Ford Foundation on 
the further development of home 
economics in the colleges of home 
economics in Karachi and Lahore in 
West Pakistan and the establishment 
of a new college of home economics 
in East Pakistan. Rua Van Horn of 
the U. S. Office of Education repre- 
sents the University as chief adviser. 
Dr. Elizabeth Hillier of Pennsyl- 


vania State University is serving as 
adviser to the staff of the college in 
Karachi, and Joanna Chapman of 
Oklahoma State University is the ad- 
viser in Dacca, East Pakistan. Dr. 
Maude Pye Hood of the University 
of Georgia is the research consultant 
in Lahore. These four home econo- 
mists went to Pakistan in September. 
Marian Heard of the University 
of Tennessee expected to leave the 
United States in late December to 
serve for three months as consultant 
in related art and crafts for the Col- 
lege of Home Economics in Karachi 
and Dacca, and Dr. Katharine Roy 
of Montana State College expected to 
leave the United States on January | 
to serve as one of the advisers at 
Lahore. Pauline Cunningham of 
Oklahoma State University expects to 
leave the United States early in Feb- 
ruary to serve for a six-months period 
as building consultant in Dacca. 

ARKANSAS. Mrs. Hazel C. Jor- 
don was honored by members of the 
state home demonstration staff and 
the executive committee of the Ar- 
kansas Council of Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs at a “This Is Your Life” 
program during the 30th annual meet- 
ing of the Council. 

Forty-nine teachers and supervisors 
attended a workshop on the Bishop 
Method of Clothing Construction at 
Arkansas Polytechnic College from 
May 26 to June 6, 1958. Mrs. Kitty 
Rotruck was the instructor. 

CONNECTICUT. Speakers at the 
fall meeting of the Connecticut 
Home Economics Association on 
October 24 at the Stratford Hotel in 
Bridgeport included Dean Harleigh 
B. Tricker of the School of Social 
Work at the University of Connecti- 
cut, who spoke on “Community Re- 
lations—A Professional Responsibility,” 
and Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field 
secretary, who discussed current 
AHEA projects. Plans were discussed 
for a Home Economics Week and 
celebration of the AHEA’s 50th An- 
niversary. 

Dean Elizabeth Eckhardt May of 
the University of Connecticut has 
been appointed to serve on the board 
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of directors of Mott’s Super Markets, 
a Connecticut chain, to advise on 
problems of concern to homemakers. 
Her appointment marked, to quote 
President Joseph P. Mott, “the first 
time a woman representing the gen- 
eral public has been added to the 
principal strategy board of a super 
market.” 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. A 
Conference on the Feeding of Chil- 
dren and Adolescents was sponsored 
as an open community meeting on 
November 14 and 15 in the Depart- 
mental Auditorium in Washington, 
D. C., by the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health and 
other community organizations with 
an interest in this subject area. Miriam 
E. Lowenberg, head of the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition at Penn- 
sylvania State University, was the 
speaker, and workshop groups were 
arranged on Saturday morning in 
special-interest areas. 

Women from other countries study- 
ing home economics at Howard Uni- 
versity this year include one each 
from the British West Indies, Ghana, 
Jamaica, Japan, Pakistan, and two 
from India. 

Irene Powell, a ‘57 graduate of 
Howard University and now studying 
there for a master’s degree in home 
economics education, received an in- 
ternational fellowship to travel last 
summer in Nigeria. She was the only 
home economist on the team that 
spent the summer visiting rural areas 
of the country, living with Nigerian 
families, and sharing in their customs. 

GEORGIA. Eight district meetings 
of the Georgia Home Economics 
Association have been held through- 
out the state with emphasis on mem- 
bership recruitment and an improved 
and expanded public relations pro- 
gram. “Teams of two” from the 
executive council have participated in 
each meeting. Program-of-work goals 
include: To promote more effective 
family living through consumer edu- 
cation and to improve communication 
skills. 

Dr. Ruth Sneed, recently of 
Colorado State University, is the new 
chairman of the home economics 
division at Georgia State College for 
Women. 

IDAHO. Key 


speakers at the 
biennial meeting of the Idaho Home 
Economics Association in Boise on 
October 10 and 11 included Edna 
Douglas of Washington State College, 
who spoke on “Trends in Family 





Finance,” and Mrs. Douglas Hanson, 
who while holding a Fulbright schol- 
arship had studied Denmark’s home 
economics and adult education sys- 
tems. 

Adah Lewis retired last June after 
teaching foods for 35 years at the 
University of Idaho. She is living at 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Her suc- 
cessor this year is Thelma H. Pear- 
son, who has been named visiting 
assistant professor. Miss Pearson has 
been head of home economics at 
Heidelberg College in Ohio and has 
taught in other colleges: in this 
country and in Egypt. 

Mrs. LaVerne Thomas, who has 
been teaching in Pueblo, Colorado, 
is head of the home economics de- 
partment in the newly organized 
Magic Valley Christian College at 
Albion. 

ILLINOIS. Cornerstone ceremonies 
were held for the new Home Eco- 
nomics Building at Southern Illinois 
University last summer with Gov- 
ernor William G. Stratton giving the 
main address. 

New staff members at the Uni- 
versity include: Dr. Marguerite 
Barra in the department of clothing 
and textiles; Dr. Jennie M. Harper, 
foods and nutrition; Hazel Crain, 
home economics education; Mrs. 
Joyce Crouse, home and family; and 
Mrs. Dorothy Carty, home eco- 
nomics education. 

Enrollment for an advanced degree 
in home economics has shown a sub- 
stantial increase at the University of 
Illinois this year. Thirty-five students 
are registered for the MS degree in 
home economics, while 23 with high 
school or elementary teaching in mind 
are registered for degrees of master 
of education or master of science in 
home economics education. 

Applications for 1959-60 fellow- 
ships and assistantships in home eco- 
nomics at the University are now being 
accepted. February 15 is the deadline 
for applications for fellowships to 
reach the Graduate College, while 
those for assistantships must be in by 
March 15. For further information, 
write Dr. Janice M. Smith, Head, 
Department of Home Economics, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Two former University of Illinois 
heads of home economics have had 
residence halls named for them. The 
University named its newest residence 
for women Lou C. Allen Hall in 
February 1958 in honor of the head 
of the home economics department 
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from 1874 to 1880. In October 1958, 
the State University of Iowa an- 
nounced that one of four units of a 
new women’s dormitory had been 
named for Ruth Wardall, head of 
home economics at SUI from 1913 to 
1921 and head of the University of 
Illinois home economics department 
from 1921 until her death in 1936. 

Frederick J. Stare of the School 
of Public Health at Harvard Uni- 
versity is scheduled to give the sixth 
lecture in the Isabel Bevier lecture 
series at the University of Illinois on 
February 26. He will speak on the 
relation of nutrition to preventive 
medicine. 

Beatrice Benson has retired as 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Bradley University after 30 
years of service and is now living in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. Her successor 
is Katherine Watson, who has di- 
rected the clothing and textile work 
there since 1951. 

Mary E. Lamb has joined the 
Bradley faculty to teach nutrition, 
home management, and family rela- 
tions. 

The home economics department 
of Carthage College invited 100 
guests to a special program for 
United Nations Day when Mrs. Ira 
H. McClymonds, world traveler, 
teacher, and lecturer, was the speaker. 

Dr. Catherine A. Rockwood, 
formerly of the University of Florida, 
is the new head of the department of 
home economics at Northern Illinois 
University. She was the AHEA’s 
1950-51 Omicron Nu fellow at the 
University of Chicago. 

Rena Hodgen, chief of home eco- 
nomics education in the Board of 
Vocational Education, spoke at the 
annual Homecoming breakfast at 
Western Illinois University this fall 
which home economics alumnae _at- 
tended. 

Dorothy Lucke of Northern Illinois 
University is the new chairman of the 
Illinois Nutrition Committee. 

Dolores Smith is a new member 
of the home economics staff at Mac- 
Murray College. 

INDIANA. The report of a co- 
operative study on “The Viewpoints 
of Indiana School Administrators Re- 
garding Vocational Education” has 
been published by the division of 
education and applied psychology at 
Purdue University and the division 
of vocational education of the State 
Department of Education. The study 
was made by Elizabeth J. Simpson, 
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formerly of Purdue University, repre- 
senting home economics education; 
R. R. Bentley, representing agricul- 
tural education; and Frank Woerde- 
hoff, representing industrial education. 
Drs. Bentley and Woerdehoff wrote 
the report. 

A Resource Unit in Child Devel- 
opment, developed by the 1957 
Home Economics Curriculum Work- 
shop in Child Development at Purdue 
University, was published in October 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office 
of Education was consultant for a 
two-day conference to study the 
graduate program in home economics 
education at Purdue University. 
Consideration was given to offerings 
for both master’s and doctoral pro- 
grams and to research in progress or 
planned. 

Bernadine Johnson, Marie Na- 
govsky, and Lois Rhinesperger, all 
of the home economics education staff 
at Purdue University, conducted a 
study to obtain information on the 
clothing experiences which Indiana 
girls and women believe should be 
included in the high school home- 
making curriculum. Findings from 
the study are being used by home 
economics teachers in developing a 
resource unit in clothing to be pub- 
lished next summer by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Muriel G. McFarland is on three 
months’ leave from Purdue University 
to work on special projects at the 
Home Economics Education Branch 
of the U. S. Office of Education in 
Washington, D. C. During her ab- 
sence Phyllis Kinnison Lowe is act- 
ing chairman of home economics 
education. 

June Ericson, recently of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, is a new 
staff member at Indiana University. 

IOWA. “Home Economics Looks 
at Communications” was the topic 
discussed by Mary Holtman, home 
economics director of the National 
Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tions, Michigan State University, at 
the November meeting of the Iowa 
Home Economics Association. 

From October 22 to 25 representa- 
tives from home economics depart- 
ments of land-grant colleges and 
universities met at Iowa State College 
for a housing instruction confer- 
ence, sponsored by the home eco- 
nomics division of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
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and State Universities. Points stressed 
were: “What should we be teaching 
to all home economics majors in re- 
gard to housing?” and “How should 
we train people to teach housing?” 
The new “Seventh and Eighth 
Grade State Guide for Developing 
a Curriculum in Homemaking” was 
the theme for the home economics 
divisional meeting of the elementary 
and junior high conference held 
this fall at Iowa State Teachers 
College. 
Marguerite 


Seruggs, AHEA’s 


1957-58 Ellen H. Richards fellow at | 


Iowa State College, is now assistant 
professor of home economics educa- 
tion there. 

The following 13 instructors joined 
the staff of the home economics divi- 
sion at Iowa State College this fall: 
Penelope Boussoulas, Betty Keen- 
an, and Marilyn Moyer, physical 
education; Mrs. Sonia Bryant, food 
and nutrition; Janice Graning, 
Nancy Keller, and Mrs. Alice Lillie, 
child development; Ruth Hall and 
Mrs. Helen Westlake, textiles and 
clothing; Willa Northey and Marilyn 
Smith, home economics education; 
Mrs. Mikell Sandbulte, home man- 
agement; Mrs. Geraldine Wilson, 
applied art. 

KANSAS. “Scope and Responsi- 
bility of the Extension Service” was 
the theme of the 44th annual Exten- 
sion Service Conference held at 
Kansas State College from October 27 
to November 1. 

Angelo Garzio of the department 
of art at Kansas State College has 
three pieces of pottery on display at 
the Syracuse International Ceramics 
Show. Entries will later go on circuit 
throughout the United States and 
Europe. 

John Hannah, also of the depart- 
ment of art at KSC, has had two silk 
screen prints accepted for the First 
National Print and Drawing Ex- 
hibition in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Dorothy Harrison and Mrs. 
Bessie Brooks West of KSC were 
among the speakers at the Novem- 
ber 14 and 15 meeting of the Kansas 
Dietetic Association on the KSC 
campus. 

Mrs. Ruth Andre of the Pillsbury 
Mills Home Service Center visited 
the KSC campus on October 20 
and 21. In her role as Ann Pillsbury, 
she addressed several groups, includ- 
ing faculty wives at a luncheon meet- 
ing and home economics students in- 
terested in commercial foods work. 


NEWS NOTES 


FOOD NEWS and VIEWS 


DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


(CF Nutrition Begins with Breakfast 


The rushed, skimpy, or even skipped breakfast is as common 
among today’s students as bobby socks. And ‘‘Better Breakfasts’’ 
is surely one of your most important lessons—especially now that 
winter’s making extra demands on energy. 


Bacon’s Cooking... 


It smells irresistible, wins appetites 
for a well-balanced breakfast — and 
provides the meat proteins so essen- 
tial for good nutrition. Complete 
directions for cooking (and storing) 
are on Swift’s Premium Bacon pack- 
ages. Instruction in broiling and 
baking bacon may add lesson in- 
terest to the usual skillet cooking 
method. And the brown sugar cured 
flavor of the bacon is deliciously 
complemented with brown sugar- 
sprinkled apple rings. 


Food for Life 


Among the teaching aids which we 
at Swift are particularly proud to 
offer you, is our unique “‘Food for 
Life” exhibit—a permanent part of 
Chicago’s Museum of Science and 
Industry. Since so many of you can- 
not take full advantage of a visit 
with your class, we will be happy to 
provide a film of this dramatic, com- 
prehensive story of nutrition— from 
its beginning with plant nutrients 
in the soil, through the develop- 
ment, processing and preparation 
of foods, to their vital effects and 
relationships. The full color, 35-mm 
film-strip is accompanied by a man- 
ual for classroom presentation. 
Write Martha Logan, Dept. M.L., 
Box 2021, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Sausage’s On! 


Menu variety, of course, helps rally 
them ’round the breakfast table— 
and sausage is always tempting 
whether done in a skillet, or baked 
in the oven. Swift’s Brookfield 
Pure Pork Sausage, for patties or in 
links, provides the proteins and 
calories breakfast needs to “‘power”’ 
an active morning. Pineapple rings, 
added for light browning when the 
sausage is almost done, give a good 
balance in taste and nutrition. 


Young visitors at Swift’s ‘“‘Food for 
Life’ exhibit, a permanent part of the 
Chicago Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, study the giant basic-seven 
food wheel. 


Swilt 
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Farideh Ensha from Teheran, 
Iran, is a freshman dietetic major at 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. 

Mrs. W. S. Heath, a graduate of 
Purdue University, has joined the 
home economics staff at Washburn 
University as laboratory instructor for 
nutrition classes. 

LOUISIANA. Hazel Alpha, La- 
fayette High School supervisory 
teacher, and a committee from the 
Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion have completed a study of “Fae- 
tors Influencing the Selection of 
Home Economics in Some of the 
High Schools in Louisiana.” 

“Trends of Emphasis in Home Eco- 
nomics as a Profession” is the theme 
of a series of four staff seminars 
arranged during the year by the 
department of home economics at 
Louisiana State University. At the 
first, held in October, Clara Tucker, 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment, discussed the AHEA-sponsored 
conference on philosophy and objec- 
tives of home economics held at Gull 
Lake, Michigan, from October | to 4. 

The home demonstration agents 
and state extension staff in Louisiana 
have been working with club women 
to develop international _ interest. 
Through a fellowship fund, the women 
have brought young home economists 
from Germany, France, The Nether- 
lands, and Norway to spend a year 
in Louisiana, visiting in the homes of 
the club women and spending one 
semester or a summer in school. 

A Curriculum Development 
Workshop for graduate students of 
home economics was sponsored last 
summer at Northwestern State College 
as a co-operative effort by the Col- 
lege and the home economics division 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and part of a plan to revise the 
State Guide in Homemaking Educa- 
tion in the High Schools. Mary E. 
York of the Greensboro (North Caro- 
lina) High School was consultant for 
the workshop. 

A Tailoring Workshop for gradu- 
ate students also was held at NSC 
with Comfort Tate of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina as consultant. 

Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office 
of Education assisted the faculty of 
Southeastern Louisiana Institute 
during the first week in November in 
making a study of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum and in plans for 
improvements. 
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Mrs. June Dyson returned to 
Louisiana College in September after 
leave to obtain her master’s degree at 
Texas Woman's University. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bachemin of 
Southeastern Louisiana College is 
president-elect of the Louisiana 
Dietetic Association for 1959. 

Jean Ruley joined the home eco- 
nomics faculty of McNeese State 
College, Lake Charles, in September 
to organize and supervise a nursery 
school laboratory and be in charge 
of the Home Management House. 

MARYLAND. The program for the 
fall meeting of the Maryland Home 
Economics Association in Baltimore 
on October 17 included a monologue, 
“Teen-Age Miracle,” by Madeline 
Carroll, a student at Morgan State 
College, Baltimore, and a talk on 
“Contemporary Trends in Education” 
by Louise Fernandez of New York 
University. Guests at the meeting in- 
cluded college students and Bandele 
Bicaise, a home economist of Monro- 
via, Liberia, and Mrs. Hilenthia Silos, 
field supervisor of home demonstra- 
tion work in Surinam (Netherlands 
Guiana), both of whom are observing 
home demonstration work in the 
United States as International Co- 
operation Administration grantees. 

October marked 40 years of home 
management residence at Hood Col- 
lege. Strawn Cottage, one of the first 
houses built in this country for home 
management resident instruction, cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary on 
October 11. The celebration also in- 
cluded a special College Anniversary 
Convocation on October 25, when 
Mrs. Pauline Knapp of the Merrill- 
Palmer School discussed the next ten 
years in the field of home economics. 

Lora Kirby of Alabama has been 
appointed instructor in early child- 
hood education and instruction in the 
nursery school at Hood College. 

“Home Economics in a Scientific 
Age” and “Implications for Program 
Development at the College Level” 
were emphasized at a conference held 
from September 8 to 12 by the home 
economics faculty at the University 
of Maryland. Dean B. J. Borenson of 
the University staff and Edna P. 
Amidon of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion were consultants. 

New faculty members at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland include: Mrs. 
Katherine Irvine, foods and nutri- 
tion; Mrs. Bess Skinner, home man- 
agement and family economics; Mrs. 
Caroline Thomas, home manage- 
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ment; and Clell Cox, related arts and 
crafts. 

Opal King of Gaithersburg, a re- 
cipient of a Mary Faulkner Scholar- 
ship Award given annually by the 
Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion, is enrolled in the College of 
Home Economics at the University. 

Anormalee Way, for the past five 
years supervisor of the school lunch 
program in Washington County, has 
been appointed adviser to the high 
school home economics clubs and 
supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion in Washington County. 

Esther Richards, head of needle- 
work and dressmaking at Powis 
Secondary School in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, is on leave this school year and 
is teaching home economics at Pim- 
lico Junior High School, Baltimore. 

MISSOURI. An advisory council 
to the division of agricultural sciences 
of the University of Missouri has 
been established to facilitate co-oper- 
ation and understanding between the 
division of agricultural sciences and 
leadership in Missouri. Lora Stone 
has been appointed to represent the 
Missouri Home Economics Association 
on this council as a member of the 
family living and public interests 
scope committee. 

The family living and public inter- 
ests committee met in seminar this 
fall at the University to draw up rec- 
ommendations regarding programs of 
the division of agricultural sciences in 
research, resident teaching, agricul- 
tural extension service, and service 
activities. 

Mrs. Mary Louise Bohn, home 
service director of the Laclede Gas 
Company, St. Louis, received the 
McCall's Home Service Award for 
the outstanding assistance her depart- 
ment gives to local builders in plan- 
ning kitchens and selecting automatic 
gas appliances to install in their houses. 

Pauline G. Garrett of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri participated in a 
symposium on “Understanding of 
Values Makes a Difference” on Oc- 
tober 31 during the fall meeting of 
the Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Peoria. 

MONTANA. “Operation — Home 
Economics” will be the theme of the 
Montana Home Economics Associ- 
ation meeting in Billings on April 3 
and 4. 

Mrs. Billie LeSueur of Billings, 
president of the Association, was 
named state winner of the National 
4-H Alumni Recognition Program. 
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New staff members at Montana 
State College are Mrs. Mary Ann 
Newton Watson, foods and nutrition 
research; and Mrs. Alton Oviatt, 
housing research. 

Mrs. Gertrude Harrell of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii conducted a sum- 
mer course at the College on “Tech- 
niques in Clothing Construction.” 

Other summer workshops at the 
College included one on weaving led 
by Mrs. Dorothea Hulse with the 
assistance of Mrs. Frances Afanasiev; 
the school lunch workshop; and the 
Family Life Conference led by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet. 

At Montana State University, 
Anne C. Platt has been appointed 
acting chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department. New staff mem- 
bers are Mrs. Arlene Malouf, in- 
structor in home economics; Mrs. 
Shirley Newsom, director of the 
nursery school and kindergarten; and 
Mrs. Emma Briscoe, instructor in 
clothing and textiles. 

Agnes Sunnell has joined the 
Montana Extension Service as home 
management specialist. She served 
during 1954-56 on the Washington 
Exchange Program in Pakistan. 

Allene Willson, Custer County 
home demonstration agent, received 
one of the National 4-H fellowships 
and is studying at the University of 
Maryland. 

NEW MEXICO. The guest speaker 
at the annual meeting of the New 
Mexico Home Economics Associa- 
tion, held on October 23 at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico during the 
New Mexico Education Association 
convention, was State Senator Tibo 
Chavez, whose topic was “Community 
Property Laws of New Mexico as 
They Affect You.” 

“Clothing Courses to Fit the Facts” 
was the theme of the Western Re- 
gional Conference of College 
Teachers of Clothing and Textiles, 
held on the New Mexico A & M 
campus from October 20 to 22. Julia 
S. Lee served as chairman, and 
Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of 
Education was a consultant. 

Mrs. Carl Harris has joined the 
home economics staff at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico as an instructor 
in foods and nutrition. 

Mrs. Beverly Collier, dietitian 
with the Dairy Council of Northern 
New Mexico, was awarded a Public 
Health Scholarship at the University 
of California, Berkeley, to study for 
her MS degree in public health. 


NEWS NOTES 


NEW YORK. The Home Builders’ 
Association of Rochester sent Mel- 
rose Franklin of the home service 
department of the Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corporation as its representa- 
tive at the Annual Women’s Confer- 
ence on Housing held in Washington, 
D. C., from October 138 to 16 to 
answer “What Features Does the 
Average American Woman Want in 
the Home.” 

OHIO. Two recent events empha- 
size the increasing significance of the 
school lunch program in education. 
First, the Ohio School Food Serv- 
ice Association at its 1958 annual 
meeting established one of the first 
nationwide scholarships awarded by 
a state organization to recruit, edu- 
cate, and develop school lunch super- 
visors for Ohio schools. Second, the 
first $300 scholarship was awarded 
for the 1958-59 school year by the 
executive board of the OSFSA to Mrs. 
Jane Oyer, 2585 Swansea Road, 
Columbus. 

The scholarship was offered to 
either a college senior or a graduate 
student for academic work leading to 
a bachelor’s or master’s degree at an 
Ohio university or college. 

“The Home Economist Looks at 
Herself” was the theme of the Ohio 
State University Home Economics 
Alumnae Institute on November 1. 
Featured speakers were Meno Loven- 
stein and Ralph Patterson. 

Mrs. Mary Wylie Driscoll, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Home Economics 
Association, was the speaker at a 
recent dinner of the College of Home 
Economics at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, which was followed by a 
ceremony initiating new members of 
the Home Economics Club. 

New staff members at Ohio Uni- 
versity this year are: Grace Howell 
to teach child development and assist 
in the nursery school; Lorraine 
Dahlke, instructor in foods and nu- 
trition; and Mrs. Bernard Black, 
instructor in home nursing. Miss 
Dahlke succeeds Margaret Lowe, 
now Mrs. William Bogle of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; and Mrs. Black suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Jean Murray, who has 
moved to Arizona with her family. 

Mary Josephine Cochran joined 
the Wittenberg College staff this fall 
as instructor in home economics. She 
succeeds Pauline Metzger, now 
teaching clothing and textiles at the 
University of Dayton. 

Mrs. Richard Snarr, a ‘57 gradu- 
ate of Wittenberg College, is the new 
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“Betty Newton” at the Springfield 
office of the Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Margaret Lloyd of Dayton, 
who in recent years has worked with 
the adult education program in the 
Dayton school system and has been a 
consulting home economist, is the 
new Clark County home demonstra- 
tion agent. 

OKLAHOMA. Mary Holtman, 
home economics director of the 
National Project in Agricultural Com- 
munications, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and Lisa Sergio of New York 
City, news commentator, were out- 
of-state speakers at the fall meeting 
of the Oklahoma Home Economics 
Association on October 3 and 4 in 
Oklahoma City. 

Mrs. Ruth Snoddy, who has re- 
turned to the University of Oklahoma 
after teaching a year in the Beirut 
College for Women in Lebanon, 
spoke at the meeting on her experi- 
ences in that country. 

On October 6 a group of home 
economists met with Miss Holtman, 
under the sponsorship of the Okla- 
homa Association, to take the neces- 
sary steps to implement a communi- 
cations program for home economists 
in Oklahoma. Members of the group 
suggested that a communication com- 
mittee be set up in the Oklahoma 
Association. 

“Homemaking Education for To- 
day's Living” was the theme of the 
annual conference for vocational 
homemaking teachers held from 
August 13 to 15 at Oklahoma State 
University. 

Teacher workshops are being 
conducted in all towns served by the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company. 
Teachers see a demonstration of new 
features of the gas ranges and gas re- 
frigerator and then use the ranges 
and refrigerator in preparing a broiled 
filet mignon dinner. 

Helen B. Burton has retired from 
the staff of the University of Okla- 
homa after 31 years of service. 

Mrs. Dorothy Preston has been 
appointed curator of the University’s 
Home Economics Museum. 

New home economics faculty mem- 
bers at Oklahoma State University 
are: Mrs. Emma Catherine Law- 
son, instructor, home economics edu- 
cation; Ramona Ware, assistant, 
family relations and child develop- 
ment; Mrs. Vera Gardner, assistant 
professor, home management, family 
economics, and household equipment; 
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Mrs. Laura J. Russell, instructor, 
housing and interior design; and Dr. 
Sara Sutker, research assistant, hous- 
ing and interior design. 

Nedra Johnson, formerly a teacher 
at Cushing High School, is now north- 
east district supervisor for the State 
Department of Vocational Home 
Economics. She succeeds Mrs. 
Dorothy Hearn, who resigned. 

OREGON. New appointments to 
the School of Home Economics staff 
at Oregon State College for 1958- 
59 included: Mrs. Winnifred K. 
Fulmer, former state 4-H agent, as 
head counselor; Barbara Buck- 
walter, a Brigham Young University 
graduate, in clothing, textiles, and re- 
lated arts; Jean MeLeod, a former 
instructor at the University of British 
Columbia, and Mary S. Wallace, 
formerly of the University of Rhode 
Island, as instructors in foods and 
nutrition, and Mrs. Esther Day, 
formerly of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, as part-time instructor; and 
Mrs. Maryanne Staton, co-ordinator 
of adult education during World 
War II at Adair Village, an Army 
installation unit near Corvallis, to 
teach family life and home demonstra- 
tion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. On Novem- 
ber 18, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology was host to representatives 
of 8 other eastern area colleges 
and universities at a conference to 
discuss the challenge to colleges offer- 
ing home economics instruction and 
how to meet it through co-ordinated 
regional effort. At the meeting, 
trends indicated by data on the in- 
sufficient supply of graduating home 
economics majors to fill available 
positions evaluated and dis- 
cussed. Plans were made for co- 
operative collection of further data 
and for a co-operative attempt to 
solve the problem. 

During Home Economics Spring 
Week End at Pennsylvania State 
University, scheduled for April 17 
and 18, emphasis will be on the con- 
sumer. All departments of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics are planning 
lectures, demonstrations, or exhibits 
to aid in understanding the responsi- 
bilities of consumers in relation to the 
welfare of families. 

Forty-four students in the College 
of Home Economics in the University 
received scholarships and awards at 
the Annual Awards Dinner on No- 
vember 19. The awards, totaling about 
$6,000, ranged from $100 to $500. 
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New staff members at the Penn- 
sylvania State University include Dr. 
S. Earl Thompson, recently of 
Michigan State University, as profes- 
sor and head of the department of 
hotel and institution administration in 
the College of Home Economics; 
Helen A. Loftis, formerly of Indiana 
State Teachers College, as assistant 
professor in home economics educa- 
tion to substitute for Elizabeth C. 
Hillier, who is in Pakistan (see page 
63); and Mary Alice Russell, for- 
merly of the State University of Iowa, 
as assistant professor in child devel- 
opment and family relationships and 
director of the nursery school. 

Dr. Alberta Siegel has returned to 
Pennsylvania State University as as- 
sociate professor in child develop- 
ment and family relationships after a 
year of teaching psychology at Stan- 
ford University. 

At Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. M. Virginia Jones has 
succeeded Florence Turner in the 
department of clothing and textiles; 
Lois Johnson is the new head 
teacher in the nursery school; Mrs. 
Johanne Wiedemann has joined the 
department of home economics edu- 
cation staff to assist in the supervision 
of student teachers; Mrs. Phyllis 
Griffith Tortora is graduate assistant 
in clothing and textiles; and Mrs. 
Joanne Jarrell, last year’s graduate 
assistant in clothing and textiles, has 
returned part-time to teach the Ad- 
vanced Dress Design course. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. “Honor the 
Past—Vision for the Future” was the 
program theme of the November 7 
and 8 meeting of the South Carolina 
Home Economics Association in 
Greenville. Jessie W. Harris, who re- 
tired in September as dean of the 
College of Home Economics at the 
University of Tennessee and is this 
year temporary head of the home 
economics department at Winthrop 
College, was the banquet speaker. 

The two new home _ economics 
faculty members at Furman Univer- 
sity are Virginia Barnes, who has 
served on the Extension Service staff 
in Virginia and on the faculties of 
St. Mary's Junior College in Maryland 
and Pikeville Junior College in Ken- 
tucky, and Mrs. F. M. Davenport, a 
graduate of Winthrop College. 

Mrs. Ethel R. Watters, formerly 
of the Furman staff, is now head of 
the department of home economics at 
Carson-Newman College in  Ten- 
nessee. 
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Vera Burnette, also a former Fur- 
man University faculty member, has 
joined the staff of the Martin Branch 
of the University of Tennessee. 

TENNESSEE. Gladys White, 
president of the Tennessee Home 
Economics Association and director of 
the division of standards and services 
in the Tennessee Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, recently served as a con- 
sultant at the annual staff meeting of 
the nutrition section of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau in Washington, 
D. C. She was selected to partici- 
pate as a home economist working at 
the state level. 

Kathryn Warren, recently direc- 
tor of the nursery school at Louisiana 
State University, has returned to 
Tennessee as a senior day care con- 
sultant with the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

UTAH. Georgius Y. Cannon, 
former president of the Utah Chapter 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, discussed “New Trends in Plan- 
ning and Building Moderate-priced 
Homes” at the October 2 meeting of 
the home economics section of the 
Utah Vocational Association at 
Highland High School, Salt Lake 
City. Mrs. Mary Pizza was chosen 
president-elect of the section. 

Ethelwyn Wilcox, immediate past 
president of the Utah Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and Mrs. Leora S. 
Galloway and assistants in the foods 
and nutrition department at Utah 
State University are taking finger-tip 
blood samples for serum cholesterol 
determinations from 250 children in 
junior high and elementary schools as 
part of a long-term study of serum 
cholesterol in children through pre- 
adolescence and adolescence. 

VERMONT. The Vermont Home 
Economics Association has established 
a committee on womanpower to 
work on the problem of helping to 
fill vacancies in home economics posi- 
tions with trained personnel. The 
members have investigated the possi- 
bilities of using home-economics- 
trained women in the state who are 
now homemakers but would like part- 
time employment. The committee’s 
aim is to serve as a clearinghouse, 
and all home-economics-trained home- 
makers who are available for part- or 
full-time employment are urged to 
register with the committee, and em- 
ployers who need to fill vacancies are 
asked to make contact with it. The 
chairman of the committee is Mrs. 
Walter Clark of Tunbridge, Vermont. 
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Preventive and Protective Serv- 
ices to Children, A Responsibility 
of the Public Welfare Agency, a re- 
port of the second in a series of 
special institutes sponsored by the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
is now available. The discussion on 
which this report is based proceeded 
from an analysis of basic factors in 
child life today, and of the services 
that are needed, to consideration of 
program planning and operations to 
meet those needs most effectively. For 
a copy of this 44-page publication 
send $1 to Publications Secretary, 
American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


The Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, Marketing Research Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued an interesting study called 
Consumer Preferences, Usages, 
and Buying Practices for Poultry 
and Poultry Products—Marketing 
Research Report No. 252. The nation- 
wide sample of households included 
in this survey was selected by area 
probability methods. The 3,134 per- 
sons interviewed make up a sample 
designed to be representative of all 
homemakers living in private house- 
holds in the United States. This 134- 
page report is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 65 cents. 


Forty recipes, printed on 5” x 8” 
cards, for high altitude baking of 
quick breads, yeast breads, cakes, and 
cookies are now available from the 
Home Economics Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, or from 
Mrs. Emma W. Rice, 162 North 9th 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming. These 
recipes—in portions suitable for one 
or two sheet pans measuring 18” x 
26"—have been tested for altitudes 
ranging from 3500 to 7500 feet. 
For Quantity Recipes for High 
Altitude Baking, write to either ad- 
dress given above and enclose $2 for 
one set or $1.50 each for quantities 
of five or more. 


Is the interest in core and block- 
time classes as a way of organizing a 
school’s general education program 
continuing? To what degree? In what 
states has it achieved the greatest 


y 


acceptance? To what extent does in- 
struction differ in block-time and core 
classes from that commonly found in 
single subject classes? For answers to 
these questions, see Block-Time 
Classes and the Core Program in 
the Junior High School by Grace 
S. Wright, specialist in secondary 
education, issued by the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Send 35 cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


EDNA. BRYTE BISHOP 
i tional Director 


‘Advance Pattern Company 


Bishop Sewing Method 


LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Philadelphia 


Dallas 


Atlanta 
~ Toronto 


‘available in February 
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The Corning Glass Works has de- 
veloped a new all-purpose line of 
dishes known as Corning Ware. They 
are made from Pyroceram, a new 
super-strength material developed by 
Corning originally for heat-resistant 
missile cones. A Corning Ware dish 
is guaranteed against breakage by 
thermal shock and may be taken out 
of the freezer and placed directly on 
top of the range or in the oven. This 
new, all-purpose, cook-and-serve 
Corning Ware consists of a 10-inch- 
square all-purpose dish and three 
saucepans. Each piece is white with 
a blue flower pattern which is part 
of the material and will not scratch or 
burn off. 


The current Mutschler kitchens 
feature a drawer equipped with a 
NuTone Food Center. Some of the 
advantages which the company lists 
for this arrangement as compared 
with the usual counter-top center are: 
there is space in the back of the 
drawer to keep the various attach- 
ments for the combination mixer, 
blender, meat grinder, juicer, and 
knife sharpener; more counter space 
is freed for other food preparation. 
The food-center drawer is one of 
many unique features of the Mutschler 
kitchens designed by Paul McCobb. 
There are nearly 100 storage com- 
ponents which can be used in the 
kitchen and in other areas of the home 
for point-of-use storage. 


Pepperidge Farm, Inc., has entered 
the frozen food field for the first time 
with an assortment of puff pastries. 
Now on the market are frozen apple, 
raspberry, and blueberry turnovers as 
well as apple rolls. The company also 
is marketing a frozen apfelstrudel 
made in the “European tradition” 
with New England apples. Pep- 
peridge Farm points out that European 
recipes and techniques are used in 
preparing the puff-pastry dough, with 
the dough rolled out paper-thin, 
folded, rolled, and refolded. This is 
repeated until there are as many as 
98 layers to an eighth of an inch. 


Indian curry dishes, which have 
become increasingly popular in res- 
taurants in recent years, are the theme 
of a new set of tested quantity recipes 
available from the Institutional De- 
partment of the American Spice Trade 
Association, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. Developed in co- 
operation with the Cashew and 
Pepper Export Promotion Council of 
India, the recipes are all based on 
authentic Indian curries, adapted to 
American ingredients and methods. 
The packet contains five recipes for 
complete curries, plus a recipe for a 
curry sauce that may be used with a 
variety of meats and poultry. Also 
included are a number of tips on 
using curry power to season tradition- 
ally American foods. 


The long-researched Adolph’s 
Sugar Substitute is being placed in 
general distribution early in 1959. 
This sugar substitute is compounded 
to look, taste, and sprinkle like sugar 
without the calories. It dissolves in- 
stantly in hot or cold coffee, teas, and 
other beverages. Researchers have 
also perfected Adolph’s for use in a 
wide variety of desserts—such as 
cookies, puddings, and ice cream. 
Recipes for these and other low 
calorie foods may be secured by writ- 
ing Adolph’s Ltd., 1800 West Mag- 
nolia Boulevard, Burbank, California. 


The National Canners Associa- 
tion has recently released a 4-page 
leaflet which contains much useful 
information regarding common con- 
tainer sizes and the quantities they 
hold in net weight, fluid ounces, and 


A Handsome Binder 
for a year’s copies of the 
JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


can be ordered now from 
American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentietu Srt., N.W. 
Wasuincton 9, D. C. $3.00 
For illustration and description of the 


binder, refer to the inside back cover of 
the December Journat. 


cups. There are also tables for fruits, 
juices and vegetables, showing the 
per cent canned in each of the popu- 
lar sizes. Copies may be obtained by 
writing Consumer Service Division, 
National Canners Association, 1133 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Reynolds Potato Wrap, a new 
packaged item consisting of 200 inter- 
folded sheets of aluminum foil, just 
the right size for baking and serving 
potatoes, has been introduced to the 
institutional market by the Reynolds 
Metal Company. The foil sheets are 
9 inches by 1034 inches, marketed 
in a self-dispensing package for maxi- 
mum convenience to _ restaurants, 
drive-ins, and other institutional-type 
food service operations. 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
Kitchen Recipes is the title of a 64- 
page booklet which contains recipes 
for cookies, cakes, frostings, fillings, 
candies, pies, puddings, and _ ice 
cream. Many of them are old favorites, 
but there are many others that are 
also delicious-sounding and _interest- 
ingly such as Mousse 
Parisienne and Mediterranean Pie 
which is made with sesame seeds. 
Write to the Nestle Company, Inc., 
White Plains, New York. 


unusual, 


The Mirro Aluminum Company, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, has revised its 
MIRRO-MATIC Pressure Pan Cook 
Book to include recipes, directions, 
and timetables for all sizes of Mirro- 
Matics. 


Wilson & Co. has announced a 
new addition to its long line of meat 
products—Portion Control Meats 
designed for institutional feeding. 
“Portion Control” features individual 
meat cuts which are uniform in 
quality, quantity, appearance, and 
weight, thus providing accurate pric- 
ing in terms of cost per portion rather 
than in terms of cost per pound. An- 
other new product of the Wilson Co. 
is its Cryovac packed fresh meats, 
featuring boneless, fabricated, fresh 
cuts of beef, lamb and veal. This new 
method of meat preparation insures 
pre-trimmed, ready-to-prepare meat, 
reducing shrinkage and trimming 
problems. It also makes possible the 
aging of meat in your own cooler 
without special aging equipment. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


50th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
June 23=—26, 1959 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 
HOUSING BUREAU, Miss Betty B. Wright, Room 
517, Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 611 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


2. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 


HOUSING BUREAU. 


3. Room assignments will be made in order received. 


4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 


securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 


5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 


time. 


. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 

Miss Betty B. Wright, Room 517 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
611 N. Broadway Specify name of group 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


: r 
session [| 











. Preferred Hotels: 

First Choice Fourth Choice 

Second Choice Fifth Choice 

Third Choice Sixth Choice 

2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 

Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ per room. 


Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


Date of Arrival Hour A.M. or P.M. 


(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 


per room. 


. Date of Departure Hour A.M. or P.M. 


5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


. BE SURE TO Signed: 
SIGN YOUR NAME 6 ie 


(Company) 
(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


I am (please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR 





January 1959 
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a moderate reduction in fat 
indicates cereal and milk serving 


Medical and nutrition authorities recommend mod- 
eration and reasonableness in food choice as a best 
guide to good health. When a moderate reduction of 
dietary fat is indicated, a good choice is the cereal 
and milk serving for breakfast and the late evening 


snack. 
Both the breakfast cereal and the milk contribute 


CALORIES.......... 

nutritive 
composition 
of average 
cereal serving 


= ‘ 
VITAMIN A.. 
THIAMINE.. 
RIBOFLAVIN.. 
NIACIN 
ASCORBIC ACID 
CHOLESTEROL 


Whole Milk, 4 oz. 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon 


-.. 1951. U. ~ 
. 0.25 mg. 


well-balanced nourishment and provide quick and 
lasting energy. This serving, as shown below, is a 
good source of many nutrients and provides about 
10 per cent of the daily recommendations of high 
quality protein, important B vitamins, and essential 
minerals. Served with nonfat milk, the fat content is 
very low. * 


Cereal, 1 oz. 
Sugar 
1 teaspoon 


Cereal** Whole Milk 
1 oz. 4 oz. 


203 104 16 
7.3 gm. 3.1 gm. ° 
5.3 gm. 0.6 gm. 
32.2 gm. 22 gm. 
0.169 gm. 0.025 gm. 
1.5 mg. 1.4 mg. 


° 
i. 
avt>> 
RONw 


oun 


0.16 mg. 0.12 mg. 
0.04 mg. 
1.4 mg. 1.3 mg. 


1.5 mg. - 


16.4 mg. 0 


*Nonfat (skim) milk, 4 0z., reduces the Fat value to 0.1 gm. and the Cholesterol value to 0.35 mg. 
**Based on composite average of breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F. 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC, e« 


Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia 


A. deP. Bowes, 1956, 


The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 
Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 





Much of the popularity Sucaryl enjoys today is due to the tempting new low-calorie recipes created by Sara Hervey Watts. Here Mrs. Watis is 
shown in her kitchen at Radnor, Pa., putting the finishing touches on Sucaryl-sweetened Lemon Chiffon Pie. 


Sucaryl ! 


Sucaryl 
| 


recipe for | 
January — 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts 
Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories 


I especially recommend this low-calorie lemon chiffon 
pie to everybody (including myself!) who forgot to 
count calories during the holiday season. It will help 
us get back on the sensible weight-watching track, 
without the usual letdown we feel after Christmas. 
It has all the goodness you expect in a pie, yet it 
saves all sugar’s calories, because it’s sweetened with 
non-caloric Sucaryl. Imagine — just 102 calories a 
serving when you make it with Sucaryl, compared to 
211 calories if you used sugar. And you can’t taste the 
difference! 


WEIGHT WATCHERS’ LEMON CHIFFON PIE 


1 envelope unflavored gelatin 5 tsp. Sucaryl! solution 

Y% c. lemon juice Ye c. cake flour 

2 tsp. grated lemon rind % c. boiling water 

4 egg whites 2 egg yolks Ya c. non-fat dry milk solids 

Ye c. water Y c. ice water 

Y% tsp. salt @ tsp. yellow food coloring 
Y% c. fine toasted bread crumbs 

Mix gelatin, lemon juice, rind. Beat egg whites until soft 

peaks form. Beat egg yolks, water, salt, Sucaryl and flour 

until blended. Add boiling water. Pour into saucepan and 

boil rapidly. Stir vigorously as mixture thickens (1 min.). 

Remove from heat. Quickly blend in softened gelatin 

mixture. Fold in beaten egg whites. Whip dry milk solids 

with ice water and coloring. Fold into mixture. Brush 9” 

pie plate with oil. Coat sides and bottom with crumbs. 

Pour in mixture. Chill until firm. (Low-calorie topping: 

add \% c. non-fat dry milk solids to % c. ice water and 1 

tsp. Sucaryl. Beat to consistency of whipped cream. 

Sprinkle topping with grated lemon rind.) 8 servings. 


FREE! Calorie-saving recipes with Sucaryl. 


32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested low-calorie recipes by 
Sara Hervey Watts. A treasure for everyone who is sensibly 
cutting calories! Clear, easy-to-follow instructions and color 
illustrations make it an invaluable 
teaching aid for home economics 
classes. 
Available at your drug store, or 
write ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for am- 
ple quantities of this book, plus 
free SUCARYL samples, for your 
classroom use. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


*Non-Caloric Sweetener, Abbott 








